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THE GHOSTS OF NEW YORK: AN ANALYTICAL STUDY 
By Louis C. JONEs 


When a newspaper publishes a current item of ghostlore it does so with 
something between a snicker and an air that signifies amazement that any- 
body still believes in ghosts. On the other hand, material in the New York 
State College Folklore Archives indicates that the people, whether they are 
believers or not, still enjoy telling of the experiences of the restless and re- 
turning dead. My first interest was in one type of story that kept reappearing 
—the vanishing hitchhiker. The publication of three pioneering studies of 
California ghostlore and of the vanishing hitchhiker by Rosalie Hankey and 
Richard Beardsley! encouraged me to make a rather extended analysis of all 
types of ghostlore current from 1940 to 1944 in New York State. 

While a number of ghost stories have been published in New York col- 
lections, I have ignored these to concentrate entirely upon the ghostlore items 
garnered by my students in an undergraduate course in American folklore 
and now deposited in the New York State College Folklore Archives. Most 
of the students were collecting for the first time, and more experienced col- 
lectors might often have gathered further details which would have been use- 
ful and significant. Be that as it may, the students and [ have collected four 
hundred and sixty items of ghostlore from all over the state, except New 
York City, from-every social stratum, from nearly every racial and religious 
group in the state.” It is perhaps significant that one-third of the folklore 
collectors found some ghostlore, and that the four hundred and sixty items 
came from two hundred and twenty-nine informants. 

Certain groupings of the material to which reference will be made should 
be kept clearly in mind. These stories were collected both from people whose 
families had long lived in New York State and from families recently come 


1 Rosalie Hankey, California Ghosts (California Folklore Quarterly 1: 2: 155-78, 1942); 
(with Richard K. Beardsley), The Vanishing Hitchhiker (ibid., 1: 4: 303-36, 1942); (with 
Richard K. Beardsley), A History of the Vanishing Hitchhiker (ibid., 2: 1: 13-26, 1943). These 
studies are models of their kind and have been extremely useful to me in this paper. It will be 
found that most of Miss Hankey’s conclusions in her article, California Ghosts, are supported 
by my New York findings. 

2 Another one hundred twenty-six items of ghostlore came in during the spring of 1944 
but these were not analyzed, and were used only to corroborate earlier findings. 
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from the Old World, consequently four-fifths of these ghosts are Americans 
and one-fifth Europeans. For obvious reasons it has been desirable to make 
distinctions between these groups, but only where there were significant dif- 
ferences will special notice be taken of the origins. The ninety-six stories with 
European setting represent twenty per cent of the total but among these 
were found only twenty-six motifs of which there were no American examples 
in the collection and six of these belonged to another special group, the Sicilian 
and Italian buried treasure lore. 

Two types of story, because of their popularity and peculiarities, demand 
special notice: the buried treasure lore and the lore of the vanishing hitch- 
hiker. The thirty-six examples of buried treasure lore involving a ghostly 
guardian are equally divided between our native folklore and the folklore of 
Sicilians and Italians. While there are other minor differences, the chief dis- 
tinction appears to be that in America treasure so guarded is never possessed 
by those who seek it, while in the Mediterranean it not infrequently is. 

The vanishing hitchhiker, who has been treated so extensively by Miss 
Hankey and Mr. Beardsley, is the central figure in the most popular ghost tale 
in America. This is the story of a driver who picks up a young woman hitch- 
hiker and takes her to her home, only to discover when he gets there that she 
has vanished from the car. People in the house identify her as their dead but 
restless daughter. The Archives contain forty-nine examples of this story, its 
forerunners, and closely related types. In my attempt to reach some gener- 
alizations in the pages which follow I have been forced to take special notice 
of this group, from time to time, lest elements within it distort by their fre- 
quency the true picture of current ghostlore in New York. 

The following analysis, then, will be based upon stories orally current in 
New York State (exclusive of New York City) since 1940. In the files of the 
Archives is information which gives us the name and background of the col- 
lector, the name, origins, age, occupation and address of the informant of each 
item. Where this is significant it will be drawn upon. In an attempt to offer 
a comprehensive pattern for the study of ghostlore I shall discuss: Appear- 
ance, Purposes and Character, When and Where Ghosts Return, Activities, 
and Folk Attitudes toward Ghosts. 


APPEARANCE 


Form. The returning dead may choose one of three possible forms: first, 
he may appear so life-like that unless one knows from prior knowledge that 
this person is dead or unless one sees him vanish, he is mistaken for the living; 
second, he may reanimate his corpse; or third, he may appear in a spectral 
form of some sort. These are the possibilities for appearances, but it should 
be remembered that many ghosts are never seen but known only by their 
deeds, the noises they make, or the mischief they commit. 

Lifelike Ghosts. Approximately a third of all our ghosts (including those 
who make no appearance at all) appear lifelike. They are easily recognizable 
to those who have known them and appear to have changed not at all from 
their living state. A common type of story is a modernization of the account 
Daniel DeFoe wrote of Mrs. Veal who visited and chatted at length with a 
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friend without the latter realizing that Mrs. Veal had been dead for some 
hours. Of course, if the living know of the revenant’s death—and this is the 
usual situation—we are less certain of the absolute versimilitude of the ghost 
to his living form. Living persons are reported as recognizing their parents, 
children, sisters, brothers, sweethearts, wives, husbands, friends, enemies 
and neighbors. In this group of stories the common experience is recognition 
of the ghost by the living, beyond all peradventure. Many people meet 
ghosts whom they did not know when alive and frequently they would never 
be aware of the fact that these are ghosts if they did not disappear into thin 
air before their eyes. Characters of all ages, races, religions, and in a wide 
range of distinguishing costume (soldiers, sailors, gypsies, Quakers, for ex- 
ample) appear to strangers and, after their errand is accomplished, leave the 
living in open-mouthed amazement as they literally fade out of sight. While 
it cannot be claimed that all of these revenants were so lifelike that they 
would have been mistaken for the living if they had not been known to be 
dead, or had not disappeared, it does appear to have been the case with a 
large proportion of them, and all of them were vivid enough to be recogniza- 
ble to their beholders. 

Living Corpse. The living corpse is not a ghost, but it is one of the returning 
dead. Such a one has been certified dead, but acts momentarily as one of the 
living. There is body and substance to his form, but it is a dead body. Most 
commonly the corpse moves, sits up, climbs out of the coffin, or speaks to the 
mourners. Several of this group are either from Ireland or told by Irish- 
Americans about an American experience. 

Spectral Ghosts. When we begin to analyse the less clearly envisioned 
revenants we become aware of a change in terminology. Whereas these we 
have been discussing are invariably called ‘‘ghosts’’ or ‘‘the dead,” the words 
now used reflect a less clear concept of the experience in the mind of the in- 
formant. “Apparition,”’ ‘‘presence,’’ ‘‘spook,’’ ‘‘spectre,”’ and ‘“‘shrouded 
spirit’ are all reported. Classification is possible, however, because these 
wraiths are characterized by either whiteness or by lights. In this subdivision 
of spectral ghosts, I have also included ghostly parts of the body which func- 
tion by themselves. All told, these spectral ghosts will account for approxi- 
mately twelve percent of the whole. 

Whiteness. The descriptive phrases which now concern us are as vague and 
indistinct as the phenomena to which they refer. The commonest phrases 
are ‘‘white ghostlike shape,” or “large grey shape,’’ or ‘‘wispy white mist.” 
One child was “surrounded by a nimbus,” while other spirits were called 
“hazy figures” or a ‘‘white shape.’”’ Despite the airiness of their appearances 
they can run, yell, lift beds, lead the living to their death, and other normal 
ghostly activities. One who disappeared with the smoke up a chimney is an 
exception. 

Spectral Lights. The lights which are so common in ghostlore appear to be of 
two quite different genres. One is, as it were, the guise of a returning spirit, 
the other a supernatural phenomenon with some unique significance. The 
first group are sometimes informative, leading one to the hidden burial 
place of the ghost, who had been murdered. Others move about in houses they 
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inhabited, or in cemeteries. In old Fort Ontario, a generation ago, a mysteri- 
ously moving light was believed to be the soul of a soldier who had walked 
the post in his lifetime and continued to do so. The darting balls of fire for 
which the scientists have no adequate explanation, are believed by some to 
be ghosts, by others, merely supernatural lights which carry a warning of 
impending tragedy. This latter explanation they share with several other 
types of light. For generations one family has been warned of approaching 
death by a group of lights, very much like a lighted birthday cake, which 
wander about the fields a day or so before the death. This is not considered a 
ghost, but simply a supernatural light. Two other examples of the appearance 
of flames in connection with ghosts ought not be omitted. One version of the 
story of the Horseman of Leeds tells of a woman who sits on a rock with a 
lighted candle on each finger. And a Polish story describes a ghost appearing 
in the room in which she died, completely surrounded by a ring of flame. 

Parts of the Body. Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow which he heard in 
Columbia County near Kinderhook and transplanted to his native part of 
the Hudson, has made Americans generally conscious of the tradition of the 
headless ghost. The Archives contain fifteen examples of this motif, none of 
which bear any marked evidence of Irving’s influence. Four of them are 
European in origin, coming one each from England and Ireland, and two from 
Sweden. Two of the New York stories are concerned with the digging of buried 
treasure; one of these is of Negro origin. Another story from the Helderbergs 
area concerns a headless Negro ghost, and still another concerns a headless 
Indian. With one exception the native ghosts are men, but two of the Euro- 
peans (one English, the other Swedish) are women. Four of the headless 
ghosts ride horses, as did Brom Bones, but there is considerable evidence 
that this is merely a continuing tradition from which Irving obtained his in- 
spiration. All the headless ghosts seem very real and are spectral only in the 
sense that being incomplete they could hardly be mistaken for the living. 

From German informants comes a story of a floating head which informs a 
man of his sister’s death, and we also have the face of a lover poisoned by 
his sweetheart which illuminates itself on a tombstone on a rainy night and 
says, ‘I loved her, I loved her.” A golden face which appeared at a window, 
like the floating head, warned of approaching death. Bloody hands appear 
annually on the door of a house near Pittstown to commemorate a murder 
done there years ago on that date. From long strands of hair fished out of a 
mountain lake came a ghostly voice which told of the owner’s murder, the 
details of which were very like the Brown-Gillett case upon which Dreiser 
built An American Tragedy. Perhaps the most imaginative story of this group 
comes from Negro informants and concerns a ghostly set of limbs, torso and 
head which bounced downstairs, assembled themselves, and then chased 
home a courageous fellow who was trying to spend the night in the haunted 
house. As he caught up with the living man he asked, ‘“‘And what fault do you 
have to find with me?”’ 

Sex. If we exclude the hitchhiking ghost from our calculations, the pre- 
dominance of male ghosts over female is striking. The sex of unrecognizable 
spectres is practically impossible to determine, but among the stories where 
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the ghost appears in an approximate facsimile of its living form, the male 
ghosts are almost exactly twice as frequent as the females. This proportion 
holds equally well for European ghosts told about in New York State as for 
our natives. The contemporary stories of the vanishing hitchhiker almost 
always concern a girl or young woman, but probably in the earlier form of the 
story the rider was a man. In better than half of the total number of tales at 
our disposal the sex of the ghost is indeterminable due to lack of evidence 
or to the vagueness of the form of the ghost. 

Age. In the matter of age, there is a general lack of information. Only 
when the revenant is very old or very young does the informant mention the 
age. Roughly speaking, one ghost out of ten is the spirit of child or youth, 
and generally these died deaths of violence. Not only is the proportion of 
adult ghosts who met violent deaths not nearly so high, but these figures are 
also interesting in view of the high mortality rate, from ‘‘natural causes,”’ 
among children and youths a relatively few decades ago. Once more the 
vanishing hitchhiker must be left out of our primary calculations, but its 
inclusion would increase considerably the number of youthful revenants and 
the number who met violent deaths, since frequently she died in an auto 
accident. 

The aged are specifically mentioned occasionally, but the bulk of the stories 
assume the ghost to be middle aged or neglect the detail. In all but one story 
a ghost is the same age as the person was at death; in the exception an old 
father who had long been decrepit, came back to lambaste his daughter’s 
suitor and appeared younger and far more robust than he had been at the 
time of his death. 

Groups. Whole groups of recognizable ghosts frequently appear together. 
Always these revenants have had something in common during their life 
times. An occasional couple wanders in the same spot they loved and there 
are at least two New York families that recongregate in or about the old 
homestead. One family on Shelter Island has elaborate parties with many 
toasts and great hilarity. These parties are at their best when a fresh recruit 
has joined them from the land of the living. 

Some servant groups return together. In old houses where Negroes were 
mistreated their spirits are frequently seen. One house which served as a 
station in the Underground Railroad is haunted because the cellar where 
runaways were hid caved in and buried a number of them together. Another 
pathetic lot are some girls in Schenectady who were being held by a white 
slave ring when, for some reason known only to the proprietors, the girls 
were murdered. To the Schenevus Valley return Indians and the white 
settlers they murdered. 

Some groups of revenants worked together in life. Three orchestras con- 
tinue to play earthly music despite their passing over; one of these orchestras 
is Italian, one Irish, and one rides up the Harlem Division of the New York 
Central Railroad on a flat car attached to a ghostly train. Army officers and 
their men, sea captains and their crews, and three bridgebuilders who were 
killed during the construction of the Mid-Hudson Bridge (together with their 
cat) return to former scenes of action. 
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Certain others who found a kinship in religion or death keep each other 
company on their visits: mourners, people who died in the same hang yard, 
three who died violently in the same hotel, a carload of insurance sales men 
killed at a railroad crossing, and inhabitants of the same graveyard. In pass- 
ing it is worth noting that in the entire collection there is only one instance of 
a group of graveyard ghosts, although individual revenants appearing there 
are fairly common. There are both Jewish and Catholic stories of midnight 
religious services in which the entire congregation have come back from 
beyond. 

A common errand may bring a group together. From Sweden comes an 
account of four headless ghosts who return to take a living man back to 
their bourne with them. In Pennsylvania is a house into which three came 
trooping occasionally to hunt for clothing they had left behind. 

Status When Alive. In the democracy of death there seems to be no group 
which escapes restlessness. Those who were devoted to religious works are as 
likely to return as those who lived the most execrable lives. As a matter of 
fact, the Archives contain more stories of returning clergy than returning 
sinners, unless some rigid moralist insist that we add the unhappy suicides 
to the latter group. The largest single occupation represented are farmers or 
members of farm families, a fact which is a reminder that ghostlore, while to 
be found in both city and country, thrives better in the rural areas. Business 
men—usually rich ones, bankers and stockbrokers—are fairly common. A 
special group of tradesmen, the peddlers of the last century, form a sizable 
bloc, largely because so many of them were murdered for the money they 
carried with them. Among industrial workers, railroadmen are most likely 
to return but other occupations, such as tannery workers, and bridgebuilders, 
are represented. Among the professions the clergy are prominent, the physi- 
cians and teachers are not uncommon, but the lawyers are, to all appearances, 
abiding in some place from which it is impossible to return. Two frequently 
reported types of story increase the number concerning clergymen. The first 
of these has Irish analogues and is found in New York State among the Irish- 
Americans. It tells of the priest who has forgotten or been unable to say 
masses for the dead for which he has been paid and he returns to his church 
to do this. The other type is one version of hitchhiking ghost stories in 
which the revenant is a nun. 

Many of the older stories concern disreputable characters. Stories about a 
slave trader, or a horse thief, or a pirate will go back, probably to the times 
when such occupations were fairly common. Some ghosts are spoken of in 
general terms as having ‘“‘died bad,” or as having been criminals, or drunks, 
or gamblers. In Schenectady is a piano player who earned his living in a 
brothel—and who keeps right on playing years after his murder. 

Soldiers and sailors are frequent revenants and every war brings on a fresh 
crop of stories—and this war is proving no exception. Both Negro and Indian 
ghosts have been seen in New York State, being further evidence of the life- 
likeness of many of our ghosts, for pigmentation would be difficult to deter- 
mine in a diaphanous wraith. 
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Ghostly Animals. Tales of ghostly animals fall easily into two groups, those 
in which the animal is the ghost of a man appearing as an animal, and those 
in which the spirit of the animal returns in its own guise. Human ghosts 
borrow the form of dogs, snakes, white horses, white goats, and in one in- 
stance, of a rosebreasted bird. One notable fact is that out of twelve such 
examples, five of them are Italian, two of whom appear as dogs, two as snakes 
and one at different times as both a white horse and a white goat. In general, 
the activities of the Americans are much the same as those of the Italians. 
The ghost who comes back as a snake (American) returns to watch his pro- 
perty and is fed regularly by his family. A Negro girl told of her grandfather’s 
spirit coming back both as a dog and as a goat. 

Approximately one story in every ten has some ghostly animal, the com- 
monest being horses and dogs. The horses frequently are drawing ghostly 
vehicles, hearses or carriages, or carrying riders, half of whom are headless. 
One story which is rather unusual tells of a Hudson Valley farm where they 
had had the same team of horses for many years so that all the harnesses 
were double. When one of the beasts died the hired man was hard put to it to 
adjust the leather in such a way that it could be used by a single horse. One 
evening as he struggled to fix the harness for a two horse cultivator, he saw 
Old Dolly rise out of the ground just over the spot where she had been buried. 
She ambled over to her old place ready to complete the team. Later he re- 
ported, ‘‘The skin was a mite loose, but it was Old Dolly, all right.” 

The dogs are both seen and heard barking. One of them took it upon him- 
self to guard innocent working girls as they went home late at night through 
the less desirable section of Haverstraw. Another, a white poodle who had 
been murdered with his mistress by her husband, always accompanied the 
lady when she came back to visit the old home. Supernatural, although not 
necessarily ghostly, dogs frequently guard treasure and come growling into 
view just as the diggers locate the box. One would expect that cats with their 
mysterious ways, their unexpected entrances and exits, would tend to return, 
but only two are on our records. One of these would run right under the nose 
of a dog who was “‘bad on cats,”’ and he seemed not to realize it was there. 
That cat could walk through a closed door, the only animal ghost I know to 
have had that habit. Ghostly cattle and a bird complete the list of ghostly 
animals. 

Objects. Recite:s of ghostlore tell you frequently of inanimate objects 
which reappear a. -he same time as do the ghosts themselves. Thus a ghostly 
murderer wheels in a ghostly wheelbarrow the ghostly corpse of a man he 
killed long ago. In other words, scenes are completely reenacted and this in- 
volves certain paraphernalia that has never been animate. While this is not 
a new motif, yet it is worth pausing to consider. If ghosts are the restless 
souls of the dead, what of these trains and wheelbarrows and hearses which 
no modern religion would claim had ever had souls? It may be a continuum 
from much earlier times when souls were not denied inanimate objects, or it 
may be another example of the illogic found so often in folklore. 

The ghostly conveyances are almost always old fashioned. We have no 
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record in New York State of a ghostly plane or automobile, tractor or stream- 
lined express. We do have one ghost train on the Harlem Division of the New 
York Central, but its mid-nineteenth century crépe-draped engine draws 
only two cars, a flat car with an orchestra on it and another car containing 
a flag-draped coffin. It sounds like Lincoln’s funeral train which has been 
reported in the west, but what ghostly dunderhead has switched it off the 
Hudson River Division, where it belongs, and sent it up the Harlem Valley? 
We have ships, but they are the vessels of the early Dutch explorers, and 
our hearses are horse drawn. The Irish Dead Coach, lacking as it does in 
Ireland the horses to draw it, used to go the rounds of Cohoes, taking in the 
souls of the day’s dead. Perhaps the earliest of our vehicles is an Indian canoe, 
paddled by a chieftan in full regalia. 

When a ghostly Quakeress appeared to a Troy maiden, the furniture 
actually in the room faded out and was replaced by older, simpler, furniture, 
and differently placed in the room. After the little Friend had searched 
through each drawer she and her furnishings disappeared once more. Any 
night a wee ghostly skeleton was to be seen in its cradle in a hidden room in 
a Johnstown cellar, but never were they visible in the day time and even at 
night if one put forth a hand, the whole scene vanished. Knives, clubs, shovels, 
musical instruments were brought back by many a ghost, but only one ever 
took anything away with him, and that was a cheery old man who was so 
delighted to find his accordian in his nephew’s room when he came to call 
that, after playing it for a spell, he decided to take it with him when he went. 

Some objects are heard but not seen: dice are heard to roll; music, but es- 
pecially violin music, is heard, and silverware and glasses are heard to tinkle 
—all these when no human hand was near and often when no such articles 
were within reach. Most intriguing of these stories is one about a house in 
which beleaguered travellers spent a night with a pleasant pair of hosts. Be- 
cause the hosts were poor the travellers left a fifty-cent piece on a marble- 
top table when they departed early in the morning. In the next town people 
told them there was no such house any more, nor any such people as they 
described—though all admitted that there had been, long before, such a 
couple, now dead and buried, and such a house, now a heap of rubble and 
ashes. So the perplexed travellers returned to find the driveway overgrown, 
and only a gaping cellar full of burned timbers and refuse. One curious item 
they did locate—the cracked and sooty marble top of what had once been 
a handsome table. On top of the dust was shining a fifty-cent piece. 


PURPOSES AND CHARACTER 


How They Came To Die. The evidence available indicates that something 
more than a third of our ghosts died violent or sudden deaths. The largest 
number of these were murdered, and while murderers seldom return, the 
victims of murder seem particularly restless. Accidental deaths account for 
almost as many ghosts as murder. They died in various ways: drowned, killed 
in battle, in duels, fires, railroad and automobile accidents (the vanishing 
hitchhiker very often died this way), in industrial accidents, and at the end 
of a hangman’s rope. Another active but unhappy company are the suicides. 
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Since no one, anymore, bothers to bury them at crossroads with an oak stake 
through the heart, they wander over the land, as morose, as unhappy as they 
were in their latter days. 

A clue to this emphasis upon sudden and violent death may be found in a 
belief expressed by a Sicilian informant that those whose natural lives are 
interrupted in this manner must wander until the natural term of life has 
expired. Thus Sicilian robbers murder a young boy and bury him with their 
treasure so that he will be on hand to guard it as long as he normally would 
have lived, at the end of which time his spirit may rest. 

Reasons For Return. In a great many instances it is impossible to fathom 
the reasons why a ghost returns. His purposes may be clouded, the story may 
not contain sufficient details at the point at which one hears it. Often all we 
know is that such a house is haunted by ghosts in such a manner. However, 
certain patterns do emerge when a sufficient number of items are collected 
and they can be classified. 

(a) Ghosts come back to complete unfinished business. This may be some 
lost article, often of trifling significance to the living, which the ghost feels 
impelled to find. Fathers of posthumous children return to see their offspring. 
Priests return to sing masses for which they had been paid. Others seek to 
comfort their loved ones, to hunt their decapitated heads or missing arms or 
legs, to see to the paying of their debts, to ask forgiveness, to obtain reburial, 
and a variety of other tasks they could not complete when living. 

(b) They warn and inform. Frequently it is to foretell death, or to announce 
their own deaths to those far away from them that they return. They tell or 
try to tell where money is buried; they advise the living in making decisions. 

(c) They punish and protest. Faithless lovers, disobedient children, in- 
truders, the ghost’s murderers, thieves, agnostics, card players, drunkards 
may feel the presence of a displeased ghost, and may feel it pretty forcibly, 
too. One returns and will return until justice is done his name, while others 
annoy the tenants of their former homes. 

(d) They guard and protect. They keep watch over buried treasure, they 
protect their children or the innocent and virtuous; they cause damaging 
evidence to be destroyed; they warn people, often unknown to them, away 
from dangerous places. 

(e) They come back to reéngage in their lifetime activities. Some go fishing, 
those who were hungry or thirsty continue to look for food or water, some 
play their musical instruments, continue to hunt for buried treasure, another 
annually rides over his farmlands on horseback, while an Indian chief keeps 
on looking for his wife who ran off with another brave. 

(f) They come back to reenact their deaths. One man who died putting 
on his pants has been seen several times by his relatives going through the 
same awkward procedure until he drops over as he did at the end of his life. 
The suicides do it all over again and our Horseman of Leeds drags his victim 
over the Green County roads. 

(g) They reward the living. This is a very small group and all of them are 
Irish or Italian. These are rewards for kindnesses or for courage. 

Character Displayed by Revenants. The traditional reaction to ghosts is fear. 
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In the folk narratives where the ghost-hoax is perpetrated this expected 
response is usually found. In the comic sheets, in the folkways observed 
throughout the country on Hallowe’en, in radio horror programs, it is as- 
sumed that a ghost will terrify. I want now to examine the evidence to de- 
termine the mood displayed by ghosts in their visits as recounted in our 
ghostlore to determine if this fear-assumption is justified. This is not an at- 
tempt to determine the character of those who return, but rather the domi- 
nant attitude during their visit. I find that revenants are either indifferent 
(fifty-eight percent) malevolent (thirteen percent) or benevolent (twenty- 
nine percent). These categories are entirely arbitrary, based upon my judg- 
ment of their actions. 

The first observation must be that over half of the revenants are neither 
friendly nor unfriendly toward the living, but supremely indifferent to them. 
Into this classification falls almost every example of the vanishing hitchhiker, 
which tend to swell the percentage somewhat, but even without these stories 
it would include fifty-two percent of the lot. These indifferent dead come 
for some minor purpose of their own and pay the living little or no heed. 
There is an austerity, a terrible dignity a deep abstraction which gives them 
an air of thoughtfulness. They are neither sad nor glad, but preoccupied. 

The ghosts that annoy and are more of a nuisance than a danger should 
draw our attention here. The poltergeist may have any one of a thousand 
motives for his knocking, clanging, tapping, furniture moving, bed-cover 
pulling and general nuisance making. Some of these actions are to attract 
attention so that the ghosts may impart information, or bring to pass one 
or another of their purposes, but an equally large number are totally indif- 
ferent as to the impression they make upon the living, and their visits can 
be classed as neither malevolent or benevolent. 

Malevolent ghosts deserve careful consideration because of the wide-spread 
attitude of fear noted above. All told there are five stories in the collection 
(four hundred and sixty tabulated) in which a ghost causes death. One of 
these is Italian, one Irish; of the three New York State ghosts one brings his 
thieving son to suicide, one kills the assailant of an innocent girl; the third 
avenges the desecration of his family’s graves by causing the death of the 
child of the desecrators. More frequently they wreak physical violence upon 
those they hate; branding, scratching, knocking down, whipping, beating, 
are some of the commoner forms this punishment takes. Almost never does a 
ghost hurt a person unknown to him, almost never does he act without cause. 
Innocent bystanders are frequently frightened, but it is only a rare ghost 
who will do them harm. 

Many ghosts come back in the best and kindliest frame of mind. They are 
helpful, consoling, rewarding, informative or penitent as we have already 
seen. Even, occasionally, they are in a lighthearted laughing mood, but these 
are rare. 

It should be reemphasized that the figures do not substantiate belief 
that ghosts need universally be feared. Those who have harmed the dead 
may well take care, but anyone with a clear conscience is as safe with a ghost 
as with one of his neighbors. 
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WHEN AND WHERE GHOSTS RETURN 


Time Elements. The student of ghostlore is confronted with a variety of 
problems when he tries to pin down his stories in terms of time. First he must 
determine when the man died, then the date of the incident which is being 
recounted. It is a rare day that he finds the answer to both of these questions. 
Not infrequently inferred details within the narratives are a help in deter- 
mining the first of these problems. A fair number of ghosts had some connec- 
tion with historic events: Indians during the French and Indian War, soldiers 
of the Revolution, Negroes in the days of the Underground Railroad; or 
they were historic figures themselves: Capt. Kidd, Martin Van Buren, Aaron 
Burr, Dr. Guthrie, the discoverer of chloroform as an anestetic. One is all too 
frequently met with such answers as, ‘‘Oh, this guy lived a long time ago,” 
or, ‘He was alive in your great grandmother’s time,” or, ‘‘before the war”’ 
(which may turn out to be the Civil War or it may not). The fact is, that un- 
less the narrator has a personal, family, or historic interest in the ghost he 
is very unlikely to know when he lived. 

It is somewhat easier to determine the date of the ghostly incident being 
recounted, but here again, vagueness predominates. There is a scattering of 
dates from the early eighteenth century to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century; from then on to the immediate present there is a steady flow of 
stories. For twenty years the vanishing hitchhiker has been appearing in 
every corner of this country. Now the people are telling of the ghostly home- 
coming of soldiers and sailors of World War II who have been killed in the 
far reaches of the war fronts. 

Frequency. Three-quarters of our reports indicate a single appearance of a 
ghost; if it came back again or elsewhere there is no mention of it. The re- 
maining quarter are quite explicit in their statements regarding the frequency 
with which the revenants make their appearance. About half of these have 
made repeated visits at uncertain intervals, these being described by such 
terms as “repeatedly,”’ ‘‘occasionally,’’ “frequently,” ‘‘three nights running 
and before that, too.” Another sizable group are those ghosts which return at 
regular and predictable intervals such as every night, every afternoon, every 
day, every week, Saturday night, midnight, once a year, “‘first thing every 
morning.”’ Others come on a certain date or occasion: The anniversary of the 
death of the revenant, Christmas time, “‘one certain day in April,” “August 
1s." Another small group come back under special circumstances: rainy or 
moonlight nights, whenever someone tries to dig treasure, when a woman 
needs protection, when it thunders, whenever a man leaves his wife at home 
all evening while he goes to play cards with his friends, whenever death is 
coming to a particular family. 

Time of Day. A little better than half our stories indicate the time of day 
at which the ghost appeared, and it may surprise some to learn that nearly 
twenty percent were seen during the daytime. No ghost gives any indication 
that he must hurry off at cockcrow; as a matter of fact, five are up and about 
in the early morning hours. Just half as many appeared at precisely midnight 
as during the daytime, but night time is, as the daytime percentage shows, 
by far the favorite time for the restless dead to wander. No reason of the 
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year seems to be favored, but rainy and moonlight nights are fairly popular. 

Where They Appear. While ghosts are as likely to be found indoors as out, 
they do show a decided preference to country over city life. Those who haunt 
houses, and about a fifth of them do, tend to choose some one room in a house 
which is their favorite. Anywhere from the cellar to the attic and the stairs 
between may be chosen, frequently for good cause. It may be the scene of 
some catastrophe in their lives, it may have been a favorite spot, it may be the 
place some valuable (or for that matter, worthless) personal possession was 
left behind. A number of them hang around outside in the yard, in the swim- 
ming pool, near a filled-in well, beside the front gate, while others go farther 
to the barns or orchards, to the fields and fences beyond. Even after a fire 
ghosts will sometimes haunt a blackened foundation. 

Many of our ghosts are found along roadways—all of the vanishing hitch- 
hikers and many others besides. Bridges are not only not taboo, but fully as 
popular as cemeteries. Marshes, ponds, lakes, rivers, islands, woods, sea- 
shores are all known to have been visited by ghosts, but roads, cemeteries 
and bridges are outstanding in their popularity. A scattering of industrial 
sites should be mentioned: railroad yards and tracks, tanneries, a cheese fac- 
tory, a slaughterhouse, and a store. Of the public buildings, churches and forts 
are most likely to be visited, but schools and hotels have their visitors too. 

Geographic Distribution. I am convinced that the findings we have exam- 
ined so far are not very different from what will be found in other northern 
states. I want to turn briefly to the special problem of the geographic dis- 
tribution in New York State of these stories, for that too may be useful to 
other collectors when they come to translate these findings to the problems of 
their own sections. We are concerned here with native ghosts only. 

Remembering that these stories were collected by students in my classes 
in folklore one would expect that those counties most heavily represented in 
the class would be most heavily represented in the ghostlore collection, be- 
cause every student tried to get all the different types of folklore in his home 
community. But this expected correlation didn’t develop except for those 
counties which lie along the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys. Of the ten counties 
which contributed the greatest amount of ghostlore, nine were on one or the 
other of the valleys, and the tenth county (Otsego) lies just south of the 
Mohawk. In other words, New York State’s native ghostlore is most readily 
found on either side of the Hudson Valley from Newburgh to Troy and along 
the Mohawk Valley from Cohoes to the section around Utica. This is our oldest 
settled region, the inhabitants of which originally were Dutch, English and 
Palatine Germans and are now very cosmopolitan with sizable admixtures 
of Irish and Italian. The valleys were settled when ghostlore was universally 
believed and in recent years immigrants have frequently just left lands 
where belief in the supernatural was part of the climate of opinion. Three 
other sections of the state are important in this connection: the Adirondack 
Mountains and parts of the Catskills, which while sparsely settled and only 
slightly represented in this collection, have much good ghostlore yet to be 
collected. The Schoharie Valley, as Miss Gardiner has shown in Folklore of 
the Schoharie Hills, is also rich. Perhaps as significant as anything else are the 
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areas from which little or no ghostivre was collected. Long Island and the 
Southern Tier (counties bordering on Pennsylvania), while amply represented 
among the collectors, made almost no ghostlore contributions. For ghostlore 
to thrive one needs a section that has been settled for a considerable length 
of time, where the houses are old, and at least a fair share of the population 
is permanent. This provides for the localizing of stories in particular houses 
and permits the material to thrive among a people who are familiar with the 
families involved. Very often our informants begin: ‘‘You know Jerry Brown 
—well did you ever hear how his grandfather used to come back to that stone 
barn of theirs?”” Narrator and listener are on familiar ground, and the story 
sticks and is passed on to another generation that knows Jerry Brown’s 
children and have slid down haymows in that barn. One of the tantalizing 
problems is why some long established communities with a relatively stable 
population just don’t have ghostlore. I am thinking, for exmaple, of the 
Charlotte Valley, sough of Oneonta. Within a few miles on the north and 
northeast are towns like Milford, Cooperstown, Worcester which are rich 
in ghostlore. All the perceptible factors are favorable, but the ghostlore isn’t 
there. Perhaps there has been some hard headed, realistic element in the 
minds of enough people to discourage the survival of this material. 

The ninety-six stories in the Archives told of European ghosts by people 
of European origin are predominately Italian (forty-two) and Irish (twenty- 
six), but Poland, Sweden, Great Britain, Finland, Russia, Germany, and 
Armenia have all made contributions. One of the striking lacunae of the col- 
lection is Jewish ghostlore, which I find is very rare. After diligent prodding 
of Jewish students, I now have three examples; this, despite the fact that 
the Jewish lore in other sections of the Archives is unusually well represented, 
and the Old Testament has a dozen examples of those who return from the 
dead. Be that as it may, Jewish people in this state seem not to tell stories 
of this type. 


ACTIVITIES 


What Ghosts Do. Throughout this paper there have been constant sug- 
gestions as to the activities of ghosts. By this time the reader must be aware 
that almost the entire range of human action is represented, except the pro- 
creative act and childbirth. The love life of ghosts is exceedingly platonic. 
Ghosts eat, drink, work, and play with all the diversity of the race. Probably 
the commonest ghostly activity is walking, indoors and out; the other most 
frequently represented doings are the pulling of bedclothes off the living, the 
saying of mass by a priest, the opening and closing of doors and shutters, and 
riding in an automobile. 

As one works over material of this sort he develops a fondness for certain 
specimens whose ghost-life is out of the ordinary. I like particularly the old 
codger up in Kast Bridge who fussed around the house at dawn every morn- 
ing until he got into the closet where he had kept his fishing tackle, then sat 
by the millpond for a while fishing: when he tired of that, he drowned himself 
again. I like the ghosts who give merry parties and those who sit by the fire 
and smoke. I like the ingenuity of the heartsick lass, a suicide, who, night 
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after night, came dripping out of the swimming pool, went upstairs to the 
bedroom where lay asleep her sister and brother-in-law, who was to have 
been her husband until he changed his mind. Standing by their bed, she 
tossed her wet hair across their faces, drew it toward her and departed. 

Conversations and Speeches. About one revenant in ten speaks to the living, 
while every third ghost makes one of a wide variety of noises. European 
stories tend to contain the element of discourse more frequently than Ameri- 
can stories. The commonest excuse ghosts have for speaking is to warn the 
living or to give them information. They give directions—frequently for 
finding treasure or their own corpses. They call, make requests, offer help, 
sing, bless and go through religious ceremonies. It should be noted here that 
implicit in the story of the vanishing hitchhiker is her conversation with the 
driver of the car; this is usually short and consists of simple directions to her 
home, but in the type where the hitchhiker is a nun a somewhat extended 
conversation is likely to transpire. 

Noises. Ghosts exhibit more imagination in making noises than they do in 
conversation. They groan, cry, scream, yell, moan, wail, howl, “‘holler,’’ and 
sing; they curse, laugh, whoop, whisper, cough. Perhaps the saddest sound of 
all is that of the ghosts of babies crying in the night. The groan, cry and scream 
are the commonest noises made with the voice, but when it comes to noises 
made by the hands, feet, or body, footsteps are much commoner still. Some 
other small classifications are clapping hands, rattling of bones, the sound of 
a body being dragged or falling—a kind of re-creation of the sounds made at 
the time of the ghost’s death. The traditional rapping of ghosts is an active 
element in the current stories, as is the clanking of chains, of which I have 
several examples, one of them Irish. Such noises as hammering, the tinkling 
of glasses, the rattling of dice, the squeak of a wheelbarrow, the tapping of a 
ferule on a desk, and carriage wheels are all to be heard, but none of them 
very frequently. There are other noises which are made by parts of a house, 
like the banging of doors, window shutters (always on a windless night), 
the creaking of floors and faint unpleasant noises in the attic. Previous men- 
tion has been made of orchestras playing, but besides that the violin, piano 
and accordian are heard. Sometimes the instruments are real ones the ghosts 
borrow, on other occasions they apparently bring their own. There is some- 
thing especially piquant about a family awakening at night to hear their dead 
son downstairs playing his violin in his own characteristic manner. Nor are 
the ghostly animals silent, the hoofbeats of ghostly horses are commonest, 
but a Texas tale told in New York tells of a horse that screams as he reenacts 
his plunge to death; the dogs growl and bark; the cat howls and a ghostly 
cow in Greene County moos. Combinations of sound are not unknown, by any 
means, but the most interesting phenomenon of sound relates to the ghost 
train mentioned above which muffles all sound as it passes, and even if a fast 
freight is highballing down the far track at the same instant, nothing can be 
heard. 

Manifestations and other Phenomena. There is a large group of occurrences 
which the people describe or include in their narratives and believe to be 
caused by ghosts, or at least supernatural agents, because no other explana- 
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tion is satisfying to the narrators. Frequently the ghost is neither seen nor 
heard, but his deeds are discernible and recognized as his by the true believ- 
ers. A ghost readily gets the credit for an unexplained movement of an in- 
animate object in a place believed to be haunted. If the phone dials when no 
one is near it, or a chair rocks, or the bed clothes are pulled off a bed, or the 
bolt on a door is pulled back, if household articles are mysteriously moved, if 
a man’s hat is knocked off, a clock wound, a cat let into the house when all 
the doors are locked, or if the scattered bones in a cemetery return without 
help to their burial places, then, it is reasoned, the dead are moving about in 
those parts and keeping busy. 

There are certain natural events which are explained by ghosts. The darting 
about a room of a fire ball has already been mentioned, and similarly a fire 
over a grave or a flame which lifts several feet above its candle are believed 
due to a ghostly presence. The blood stain which can not be cleaned away is 
the stock in trade of historic tea shoppes. The refusal of horses to draw certain 
corpses, their tendency to buck and rear in the presence of ghosts which they 
see, but humans do not, goes down as part of their natural sensitiveness to 
the supernatural. 

Some unnatural incidents lead to concrete results: A mysterious light in the 
dead priest’s study shines on a particular book; in it is found money to pay 
for a mass he had failed to say; a skeleton is found under the woodpile where 
the ghost told the living it was hidden; in Sicilian buried treasure stories 
the treasure is occasionally found where the ghost told the living to look; and 
the address the vanishing hitchhiker gives invariably has some one there who 
admits that the ghost was once a member of the family. 

Probably mention should be made under this general heading of the ap- 
pearance of the dead in some spot at a distance from their place of death. 
at about the same time they die. Sometimes they announce their deaths to 
friends or relatives, at other times the subject doesn’t come up at all. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD GHOSTS 


Laying the Ghost. Up to this point we have been primarily concerned with 
the ghosts themselves and their activities. Certain other elements of the 
stories now demand our attention. The stories frequently contain a charm or 
ritual to lay the ghost or some accident or event after which the ghost never 
reappears. Eighty percent of these charms are found in the stories of American 
locale, indicating that this segment of ghost-belief has been actively alive 
together with the other elements of the narrative. 

I find five basic groupings into which the devices for laying ghosts fall. 
Religious charms are reported by Catholic informants and include masses, 
exorcism, crossing oneself (Italian), the use of holy water, and speaking to 
the ghost “‘in the name of the Lord.” An equal number of narratives involve 
the use of violence or rebuff. A living corpse was drawn into a circle by the 
family priest and knocked down; that settled him. Others are shot—two by 
silver bullets, although in one of these instances it was to no avail. An old 
German who lived on the south side of Dumpling Hill kept by his bed a 
musket loaded with a verse of scripture. This would be useful in driving 
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away either ghosts or witches. The rebuffs indicate the wisdom of a firm and 
uncompromising attitude: one is to order the ghost to “leave the house,” 
another is to refuse to do as it wishes. An informant explains carefully that 
“ghosts won’t do you no harm if you ain’t afraid of them.’’ And another, 
“If you ask a ghost three times, ‘What dost thou want?’ it will go away and 
not return.” 

There is a variety of ways to rid a haunted house of its “ha’nt.’’ The two 
most effective appear to be most drastic: tear the house down or burn it down. 
The same results have been achieved, however, by making repairs, remodel- 
ling, moving the house to a new foundation, or by putting in a new doorsill. 

Certain actions pertaining to the body of the deceased are sometimes efficacious 
in putting the dead to rest. Where a leg or arm has been buried apart from 
the remainder of the body it should be dug up and reburied with the corpse, 
so that the ghost will not forever seek it. Though there is no clear-cut evi- 
dence that modern ghosts insist upon being buried in graveyards, yet they 
show a disinclination to having their bodies hidden away in wells or under 
woodpiles, or other unorthodox spots. Reburial in a cemetery satisfies. A 
strange Russian story tells of digging up the corpse of a very active ghost, 
cutting the head off the corpse and putting it between his legs and then re- 
burying him. It too sufficed. 

For the ghost who has left behind unfinished business discernment on the 
part of his survivors is necessary. Fire, however, is generally a solution to the 
problem. The burning of his letters, a comb and mirror, old clothes, a crutch 
satisfied the spirits in some cases. Two Italian ghosts did not reappear after 
treasure in which they were interested was located. When a Polish woman’s 
debts were paid, and when the mutilator of an Italian woman’s corpse was 
killed each of them was satisfied. A dead Irish woman whose husband was 
about to remarry, came to him greatly disturbed lest her successor fall heir 
to her shoes. To make peace he had to sprinkle the shoes with holy water and 
give them to the poor. 

Attitude af Informants. I have no statistics and no yardstick by which to 
measure the attitudes of informants toward this material. There are four 
classes of ghostlore and the attitudes toward each, vary. The person who tells 
of his own personal experience is almost always certain that he actually was in 
contact with the dead. These people are not spiritualists, nor necessarily 
superstitious, but they have had or believe they have had a supernatural 
experience. Once again, this cuts across all lines of class, education, and ori- 
gin. Whatever their experience and their reaction to it at the moment, by 
the time they tell of it, they are confirmed believers. Then there is the story 
which is a family tradition. These are often told as something once believed 
in, but now doubted or believed in only by some members of the family. 
Nor is this matter of belief dependent upon age or sex, but rather upon some 
quality of mind possessed by the individual and often influenced by a feeling 
of family loyalty. (“If my grandmother said it was so, it was.’’) Neighborhood 
tradition is handled much more cavalierly and acceptance or disbelief will 
conform to the general credulity of the narrator. Then there is a fourth cate- 
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gory, the popular ghost tale of which the hitchhiker is the prime example, 
although there are hundreds of others current in the United States. Attitudes 
vary again in the telling of these but there is a marked tendency to offer them 
as though they were validated facts. (‘‘My cousin’s brother-in-law picked 
up this girl.’’) Frequently, of course, these stories are told in middle class 
social gatherings and the attitude of belief is assumed for artistic reasons, 
but many times it is not just assumed. People will tell you, ‘‘Of course, I 
don’t believe in ghosts or any such nonsense, but a funny thing happened to 
my father, and he swore it was true.” 

On the surface the people of New York State (and my guess is that they 
are typical of the country) disbelieve in ghosts, but very frequently we find 
reservations in their minds as regards one particular incident or story. There 
is the breach in the fortification of their disbelief. 

One more word about the popular ghost tale: it tends to be longer, more 
dramatic, more filled with detail than the family arid neighborhood traditions. 
Perhaps it is slightly influenced by the literary ghost tale to which it is re- 
lated. Many of the items in the Archives are bare statements of fact, totally 
lacking in elaboration, but the tales are richer, better constructed as nar- 
ratives, frequently having strong elements of suspense and surprise. This is 
partly due to the narrative abilities of informants, some of whom doubtless 
make much out of little, but it may ultimately be found that there are more 
important differences. In this connection, I might observe that a dispropor- 
tionate number of the European items tend to fall into this group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain general conclusions can be drawn from this study: Ghostlore is 
still widespread and popular. There is a great range and variety of detail in 
the stories, some of which is very up to date. While most of the actions 
thought to be common among ghosts (chain clanking, cemetery haunting, 
and so forth) can be found, they are by no means so widespread in the popular 
ghostlore as we have been led to expect. The ghost who is very like the living 
is far more common than any other. The one universal characteristic of 
ghosts is the ability to vanish or fade out of sight. Most ghosts are found to be 
harmless, many of them even helpful. Violent death is frequently a factor in 
becoming a ghost. The reasons for returning are varied, but most prominent 
are the completion of unfinished business and a desire to warn or inform the 
living. The geographic distribution is found to follow New York’s two great 
river valleys, areas which in later years have drawn folk from European cul- 
tures where ghostlore is believed. While this latter group have brought, in 
their European stories, elements not found in the American stories, the dif- 
ferences are of degree rather than of kind. 

It might be expected that a rational age of science would destroy belief in 
the ability of the dead to return. I think it works the other way: in an age of 
scientific miracles anything seems possible. Especially in wartime tragically 
large numbers of the living yearn to see and hear again the dead. If radio con- 
trolled planes, robot bombs, penicillin and radar are to be every day experi- 
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ences, then people open their minds to possibilities that are nearer their deep- 
est wishes and hopes. If I may hazard a parting guess, it would be that there 
will be an increase rather than a decrease in ghostlore during the coming dec- 
ade. 


New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, N. Y. 
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A MELANESIAN CULTURE-CONTACT MYTH IN PIDGIN ENGLISH* 


Dictated and Commented by 
GREGORY BATESON 


Transcribed and Translated by 
RoBERT A. HALL Jr. 


I. drajt. em tufela men hir—wonfela mapnki, na wanfela pusi. em moayki 
tru hir, i-gat lonfela tel. i-no prkinini, i-mayki tru. orajt. em tufela i-go lon 
buS. tufela go wokim bigfela hol lon grawn. gisIm spaten, na wokim bigfelo 
hol i-go dawn tumoé. orajt. wokim fint8, tufela i-go gistm bigfela ston. 
bajmbaj ston i-fzestm lon aj biloy hol. bajmbaj olsem dor hir. orajt. na tufelo 
i-go lon ples biloy wajtmen. tufela wetim tudark, na tufela wokabawt lon 
najt i-go. tufela i-go kamap lon ples bilon wajtmen. orajt. na tufela stilim 
plenti samtin baloy wajtman—plenti nodarkajn samtip. tufela stilim meats, 
stilim leplezp, stilim masket, stilim kotles, stiltm Su, stilim tinbulmokaw, 
stilim ézr, stilim tebal, blenkot, sltagedar samtin bilon wajtmeen. i-no gat 
wonfela samt tufela i-no stilim. sltagedar samtin. na bigfela glas bilon luk, 
tufela i-stilim. bigfela tumaé. orajt. na tufela liftmap oltegeder samtin, karim 
i-go. tufela karim, putim lon hol—em hol, bifor, tufela i-wokim. srajt, putim 
fini, na glas bilon luk hir—em bigfela glas bilo luk, tufela i-stilim—tufela 
i-feesIm Insajd lon dor. orajt, feestm fin13, bajmbaj i-olsem: spos mzen i-stap 
Insajd, na dor i-fes, mzn i-no ken lukim dor—i-lukim tzsol glas biloy luk. 

2. orajt, sltegeder samtiy i-redi fin18, na tufela gen i-wetim tudark. orajt, 
tufela wokabawt lon tudark, kamap gen lon ples bilon wajtmen. orajt, na 
tufela i-go stret lon haws bilon kiap. orajt, tufela i-go Insajd lon haws, tufela 
i-wokabawt isi tuma¢, nogud kiap i-hirtm tufela. orajt, tufela i-go stret lon 
rum biloy slip—em rum bilo slip brloy tufela prkinini bilon kiap. em kiap 
i-gat tufela prkinini. i-gat prkinini men, i-gat ptkinini meri. orajt, na tufelo 
ptkinini i-slip. srajt, na manki i-go stret lon bed bilon prkinini men, lifimep 
ptkinini men. drajt, na pUsi olsem i-go lon bed bilon prkinini meri, lifimapiIm 


* Note by Bateson: The original story was collected in a Baining village of the Gazelle 
Peninsula (New Britain) in 1927. The native who told the story stated that he had learned it 
on a plantation in Kavieng (New Ireland). It is here reproduced, dictated in 1943 from mem- 
ory. Inevitably some modifications have come into the story since it was told to me, and 
specifically the reader should be warned of the following details about which I am doubtful: 

1. I am not sure of the precise lists of items stolen at the beginning of the story. 

2. Iam not sure that it was the Monkey who carried the boy child, and the Cat who carried 
the girl. 

3. I am not certain that in the original telling the boy called out for his father and the 
girl for her mother. 

4. I believe that there was another victory for the Monkey and the Cat, following on their 
first victory by the use of fire, and preceding the second victory in which the Monkey uses 
scissors. 

5. Iam not sure who ate the pig. As the story is told here, it would appear that the Monkey 
and the Cat joined in the feast. This of course would be contrary to most New Guinea practice, 
according to which the giver of a feast never eats the pig. 

Note by Hall: The Pidgin text is given in the phonemic transcription used in my Melanesian 
Pidgin English: Grammar, Texts, Vocabulary (Baltimore, 1943). 
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ptkinini meri. tufela i-go lifimapim gudfela tumaé, tufela i-no opim aj bilon 
tufelo. tufela i-slip jet, na tufela i-lifimap. orajt, tufela i-karim tufela i-go lon 
bu8, kamap lon hol tufela i-wokim. orajt, na tufela i-slip jet, na tufela i-putim 
tufela i-slip lon hol. srajt, na festm dor bilon hol naw. orajt, naw bajmbaj lon 
mornintajm tufela pikinini i-opim aj, na tufela kraj lon papa mama bilpy 
tufelo. prkinini men i-tok: “papa!”’, prkinini meri i-tok: ‘‘mama!”’ orajt, na 
manki i-harim tufela, na i-go toktok lon tufela, i-tok: ‘‘a! ju tufela! ju kraj 
lon wonem samtIn? i-no gat wanfela samtty i-no gat, ju kraj lon em. oltagedor 
samtin bilon wajtmen i-stap. i-gat masket, i-gat kotles, i-gat leplep, i-gat 
Su, i-gat swop, i-gat tinbulmakaw, na ju tufela no ken kraj lon woanfela 
samtin. oltegeder samtiy i-stap. tesol tufela ptkinini i-kraj lon papa mama 
biloy tufela. 

3. orajt. na kiap i-opim aj bilon em, i-girap, na sInawtim pIkinini. na i-no 
gat pikinini i-bekim. sInawtim notin tesol. orajt, na kiap i-sIyawtIm olta- 
gedar plisboj bilon em, sInawtim oltegeder werkboj, selim ol i-go nabawt 
biloy fajnim prkinini. srajt, samfela boj i-go lop nabié fajnim, samfela boj 
i-go lon oltagedar hef bus, samfela boj i-go lon oltegedar rod. na i-no gat 
wonfela boj i-lukim prkinini. 91 i-trnk: “‘prkinini i-stap wer?’’ maski, ol i-go 
bek lon kiap, na i-tok: ‘‘a! kiap, mifela no lukim prtkinini biloy ju. ajtink 
pikinini bilon ju i-stap wer?’ orajt, kiap i-girap, selim ol gen i-go lukawtim. 
al i-go lukawttm lon sltagedoar rod, sltagedar hef bus, oltegedar liklik ples 
bilon kaneka. i-no gat wanfela mzn i-lukim. maski, 91 i-kraj tesol. kiap tu 
i-kraj. orajt, ol i-kraj i-stap. na bthajn, em Sutboj bilon kiap, em i-go woka- 
bawt lon brgbu8, i-go lukawtim prgin biloyn kiap i-kajkaj. orajt, na i-woke- 
bawt, na i-go klostu lo hol hir, em hol tufela i-wokim brfor. srajt, na monki 
i-hirtm leg bilon Sutboj. leg bilon em i-kurUngUtiIm diwaj, na moapyki i-hirIm. 
orajt, na i-stnawt: ‘‘a! huset ju?”’ orajt, na Sutboj i-tok: ‘mi hir.’”’ na manki 
i-tok: “ju boj bilon huset?’’ na Sutboj i-tok: ‘‘mi boj biloy kiap hir. mi no 
boj bilon naedarfela mestar, mi boj bilson kiap.”” srajt, na manki i-tok: ‘‘a! ju 
boj bilon kiap?”’ Sutbosj i-tok: ‘‘na, wonem?”’ orajt, na manki i-tok: “‘orajt. 
ju ran ju go. go kamap lon master bilon ju. ju tok: ‘kiap, tufela prkinini 
bilon ju i-stap lon mi tufela. i-no gat hangri, i-stap gudfela tumoaé.’ orajt, 
na ju tokim kiap: ‘prkinini i-kraj tesol lon papa mama. tufela i-no gat hangri, 
in-o gat stk, tesol kraj.’ srajt, na ju tokim kiap: em bajmbaj i-kam gisIm 
tufelo. kiap i-no ken kros, i-no ken gisIm plisboj, gistm masket, samtin. 
bajmbaj em tesol i-kem, bajmbaj mi tufela i-kilim pig, na ol i-kajkaj, na 
kiap i gistm tufela pikinini biloyn em, i-go bek lon ples bilon em.” 

4. orajt, na Sutboj i-ran i-go naw. i-go, i-kamap stret lon kiap. i-tok: ‘‘kiap! 
em tufela prkinini biloy ju, tufela stilIm. em manki na pusi, em tesol. i-no 
nadarfela men i-stilim, em tufela i-ars biloy trabal.’’ orajt, na kiap i-girap 
nogud naw. kiap i-sInawtIm oltageder plisboj, tokem ol i-gistm masket, 
gisIm kotles, em i-go mekim sevi tufela naw. orajt, sltageder i-go wokabawt 
lon bus, 91 i-kamap klostu lon hol. srajt, na manki i-hajd antap lon diwaj; 
i-hajd i-lukluk.—prajt, i-hajd i-lukluk. na i-lukim plisboj, lukim 91 i-kartrm 
masket i-kam. orajt, na manki i-go gistm sltageder hef diwaj. i-go rediIm 
oltagedar Itklik hef pipia bilon bus. orajt, sltegedar hef diwaj, san i-kukim. 
orajt, rediiIm finiS, na i-go kitim meéis naw, skrepIm mezétis, mekim fajr. 
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drajt, naw oltegedor plisboj i-namel. na fajr i-stap lon hef i-go. srajt, na slsem 
naw, fajr i-rawntm oltegedar plisboj. srajt, na oltagedar plisboj i-kuk fini8. 

5. na kiap tesol i-stap. em i-go bek lon ples bilon em. em i-tink: “‘bajmbaj 
mi mekiIm wonem?”’ orajt, na bajmbaj mznowor i-kom. na kiap i-go toktok 
lon keptan. i-tokIm em, na bajmbaj mznowor i-go gisIm oltagedar masket, 
altagedar men bilon fajt, bajmbaj ol i-go Sutim tufels. orajt, na maenawor 
i-go. i-go stret lon solwatar. orajt, i-go kamap lon ples bilon tufels. orajt, tesol 
mapki i-stap antap lon diwaj, i-hajd i-lukluk. na em i-lukIm mznoewor i-kam, 
orajt, na ran i-go lon hol, gistm wanfela sisis, bigfela sists tumaé. orajt, na 
karIm sIsIs i-go, na pUtIm olsem: wonfela najf bilon sisIs i-stap onanit lop 
solwatar, na adarfela najf bilon sists i-stap brhajn tru lon bus. srajt, na wetIm 
mznawor. orajt, na bthajn mznawor i-kom stret lon sIsIs. na manki markIm 
gud, i-kom stret tru, orajt, katrm naw! em tufela hef bilon mzenawor, tufela 
hef i-go dawn fini§ lon solwatar. orajt, na oltageder mzn bilon fajt ol i-swim 
nogud naw. 91 i-kajkaj solwatar, 91 i-go dawn fini. 

6. orajt, na kiap tesol i-swim i-go, kamap lon ples bilon em. orajt, na 
i-kraj i-stap, i-no gat nadarfela samtin bajmbaj i-mekim. em i-bagerap fins. 
drajt, ol i-stap, na brhajn, moanki i-tinktink tesol lon kiap, na i-tokim pusi, 
i-tok: “ju go lon ples bilon wajtmzn, bajmbaj ju stilim wanfela hef pepar, 
dlsem kavarap bilson pepear. orajt, stilim fini8, ju brintm i-kam.”’ orajt, na 
pusi i-go stilim, brinIm pepor i-kam, na stilim blajsttk. orajt, na mayki 
i-gistm blajstik, em i-mekim woanfela pes. pes i-tok: ‘‘ju kiap! ju bajmbaj 
kom gistm ptkinini bilon ju. prkinini i-stap gudfela tumaé, tesol i-kraj lon 
papa mama bilon tufela. bajmbaj ju no ken gistm masket olsem plisboj. 
bajmbaj ju kam natin, na mifela bajmbaj Seken. bajmbaj kilim pig, wokam 
bigfelo kajkaj. na bajmbaj ju gistm tufela prkinini i-go bek lon ples bilon ju. 
drajt, rajtim pes fini, na manki i-givim lon pUsi, tokIm em. orajt, tokim 
pusi: “ju karim pes i-go. bajmbaj ju go lon najt. srajt, kamap lon haws bilon 
kiap, ju pUtim pes lon tebal. bajmbaj lon mornintajm kiap i-girap, na i-lukim 
pes.” 

7. orajt, pUsi i-karIm i-go, pUtam lon tebal. na bajmbaj lon mornintajm 
kiap i-girap i-lukim. orajt, na i-brokim kevearap lon em, na i-lukIm pes. na 
i-tink: ‘‘olsem wonem?”’ na i-tink: ‘“‘orajt. bajmbaj mi trajim tufela, ajtink 
tufela i-geman. no, ajtink i-no gat. maski, bajmbaj mi trajim tufela naw.” 
orajt, kiap i-girap i-go lon bus. i-no gistm masket, i-no gisIm plisboj, em i-go 
natn. srajt, na manki i-stap antap lon diwaj, i-hajd i-lukluk. na i-lukim 
kiap, i-no kartim masket. na i-lukim, i-no gat plisboj. na manki i-ran i-go 
naw, rediim kajkaj, wetim kiap i-kamap. drajt, na kiap i-kem klostu. kam 
klostu fin18, naw tufela i-go stret lon aj bilon kiap. tufela i-tok: “ju kam naw.’ 
na tufela i-go gistm tufela prkinini bilon kiap, na tufela prkinini i-ran i-go 
stret lon papa bilon tufels. tufela i-tok: ‘‘papa!’’ srajt, na manki i-kilim pig 
naw, mekim redi sltagedor samtin. orajt, na kiap i-kajkaj naw, na ol i-3eken. 
orajt, na kiap i-tok: ‘‘a! mi lajk go naw.’’ na tufela i-tok: “ju tufela! ju 
brthajnim papa naw.” drajt, na tufela i-gudboj lon kiap, kiap i-gudboj lon 
tufelo, na kiap i-go stret lon ples bilon em, na tufela prkinini i-bthajnim em, 
na 91 i-stap. em tesol. 

1. Very well. [There were] these two men—one monkey and one cat. It 
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was a real monkey, which had a long tail. It wasn’t a child,! it was a real 
monkey. Very well. The two of them went to the bush. They went and made 
a big hole in the ground. They took a shovel and made a big, deep hole. Very 
well. When they had made it, they went and got a big stone, to fasten at the 
mouth of the hole. Then it was like a door. Very well. Then they went to 
the White man’s village. They waited until dark, and then walked along 
in the night. They went and arrived at the White man’s village. Then they 
stole many of the White man’s things—many things of all kinds. They stole 
matches, stole loincloths, stole muskets, stole cutlasses, stole shoes, stole 
tinned beef, stole chairs, stole tables, blankets, all of the White man’s things. 
There wasn’t a single thing that they didn’t steal. [They stole] everything. 
And they stole a big looking-glass. A very big one. Very well. And they lifted 
up everything and carried it along. They carried it and put it in the hole— 
the hole that they had previously dug. Well, when they had put it all in, this 
looking-glass—the big looking-glass they had stolen—they fastened it inside 
the door. Well, when they had fastened it, it was like this: if a man was inside, 
and the door was shut, the man couldn’t see the door—he saw only the look- 
ing glass. 

2. Well, when everything was ready, then again the two waited until dark. 
Well, they walked at dark, and again arrived at the White man’s village. 
Well, they went straight to the kiap’s* house. Well, they went inside the house 
and walked very quietly, so that the kiap should not hear them. Well, they 
went to the bedroom—the bedroom of the kiap’s two children. The kiap had 
two children. He had a boy and a girl. Well, the two children were sleeping. 
Well, then the monkey went straight to the boy’s bed and lifted up the boy. 
Well, the cat likewise went to the girl’s bed and lifted up the girl. They both 
lifted them up very gently, so that neither of them awoke. The two [children] 
went on sleeping, when they lifted them up. Well, they took them to the bush, 
and arrived at the hole they had made. Well, the two [children] were still 
sleeping, as they laid them down in the hole. Well, now they fastened the door 
of the hole. Weil, then in the morning the two children awoke, and both cried 
for their father and mother. The boy said, “‘Papa!’’ The girl said, ‘‘Mama!”’ 
Well, the monkey heard then, and went and spoke to them, saying: ‘Eh! 
You two! What are you crying for? There’s nothing lacking that you should 
cry for. All of the White man’s things are here. There are muskets, there are 
cutlasses, there are loincloths, there are shoes, there is tinned beef, and you 
can’t cry for one single thing. There is everything.’”’ But the two children 
cried for their parents. 

3. Very well. When the kiap awoke, he got up, and called to his children. 
But there weren’t any children to answer. He called them in vain. Well, then 
the kiap called all his police-boys, called all his work-boys, and sent them all 
around to look for the children. Well, some ‘‘boys’’* went to the beach to look 
for them, some “‘boys”’ went into all parts of the bush, and some ‘‘boys”’ 
went along all the roads. But there wasn’t a single ‘“‘boy’’ who saw the chil- 


1 The term mapki usually means ‘“‘boy (young male child).” 
? The kiap is a White District Officer. 
3 The word boj is used of all male natives in indentured service. 
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dren. They thought: ‘“‘Where are the children?’’. No use, they went back to 
the kiap and said: ‘‘Eh! kiap, we haven’t seen your children. Where can your 
children possibly be?’’ Well, the kiap got up and sent them all again to go and 
look for them. They went and looked for them on all the roads, in all parts of 
the bush, in all the little native villages. There was not a single man who saw 
them. No use, they all just cried. The kiap cried too. Well, they all kept on 
crying. Then later, a shoot-boy of the kiap’s was walking in the deep forest, 
looking for birds for the kiap to eat. Well, as he walked along, he came near 
this hole—the hole which the two had previously dug. Well, the monkey 
heard the shoot-boy’s leg. His leg hit against a piece of wood, and the monkey 
heard it. Well, then the monkey called out: ‘‘Eh! Who are you?”’ Well, then 
the shoot-boy said: ‘‘Me.”’ Then the monkey said: ‘‘Whose ‘boy’ are you?”’ 
Then the shoot-boy said: ‘I am the kiap’s ‘boy.’ I’m not the ‘boy’ of any 
other master, I’m the kiap’s ‘boy.’ Well, then the monkey said: ‘Eh! 
You're the kiap’s ‘boy,’ are you?”’ The shoot-boy said: ‘‘Yes, now what?”’ 
Well, then the monkey said: ‘“‘Very well. You go running. Go and come to 
your master. Talk to him. I have a speech for you to take to your master. 
Say: ‘Kiap, your two children are with the two of us. They are not hungry, 
they are very well.’ Well, then say to the kiap: ‘The children are just crying 
for their parents. They are not hungry, they are not sick, but they are just 
crying.’ Well, you talk to the kiap, that he may come and get the two. The 
kiap musn’t be angry, he mustn’t take any police-boys, guns, or anything. 
He must come alone, then we two will kill a pig, and all will eat, [and then] 
the kiap will take his two children and go back to his village.” 

4. Well, then the shoot-boy went running now. He went and came straight 
to the kiap. He said: ‘‘Kiap! Your two children, the two have stolen them. A 
monkey and a cat, just they. Nobody else has stolen them, they are the cause 
of the trouble.’’ Well, then the kiap got angry. The kiap called all his police- 
boys, and told them all to take guns and to take cutlasses, and go and attack 
the two now. Well, they all went marching along in the bush, and arrived 
near the hole. Well, the monkey was hiding in the top of a tree, hiding and 
looking. Well, as he was hiding and looking, he saw the police-boys, saw them 
all coming carrying guns. Well, then the monkey went and got many pieces of 
wood. He went and made ready all the little pieces of rubbish in the bush. 
Well, all the pieces of wood, the sun dried them. Well, when he had gotten 
them ready, he went and: took a match, struck the match, and made a fire. 
Well, now all the police-boys were in the middle, and the fire was in their way. 
Well, in this way the fire surrounded all the police-boys. Well, then all the 
police-boys got burned up. 

5. Then only the kiap was left. He went back to his village and thought: 
“Now what shall I do?”’ Well, then a man-of-war came. Then the kiap went 
and spoke to the captain. After he had talked to him, then the man-of-war 
went and got plenty of guns and plenty of fighting men, to go and shoot the 
two. Well, then the man-of-war went. It went straight along in the ocean. 
Well, it went and arrived at the place of these two. Well, but the monkey was 
up in the tree, hiding and looking. When he saw the man-of-war coming, 
well, he went running to the hole, and took a pair of scissors, a very big pair 
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of scissors. Well, he brought the scissors along, and put them like this: one 
blade of the scissors was underneath the sea, and the other blade was way 
back in the forest. Well, he waited for the man-of-war. Well, then the man-of- 
war came right up to the scissors. Then the monkey aimed well, so that it 
came absolutely straight, and cut it! The two pieces of the man-of-war, the 
two pieces went right down into the sea. Well, all the fighting men swam 
without success then. They all swallowed water and went right down. 

6. Well, then the kiap alone went swimming along, and got to his village. 
Well, then he wept continually, there wasn’t anything else for him to do. He 
was done for. Well, they lived on, and later the monkey just thought of the 
kiap, and said to the cat, he said: ‘‘Go to the White man’s village, to steal a 
piece of paper and an envelope. Well, when you have stolen them, bring them 
back.’’ Well, then the cat went and stole them, and brought the paper back, 
and stole a pencil. Well, then the monkey took the pencil, and wrote a letter. 
The letter said: ‘‘You kiap! Come and get your children. Your children are 
very well, but they cry for their parents. You must not bring any guns or po- 
lice-boys. You shall come alone, and we will shake hands. We will kill a pig, 
and make a big feast. Then you will take your two children back to your 
village.’’ Well, when he had written the letter, the monkey gave it to the cat, 
and spoke to him. Well, he said to the cat: ‘You take the letter. Ycu will go 
at night. Well, when you come to the kiap’s house, put the letter on the table. 
Then when the kiap gets up in the morning, he will see the letter.”’ 

7. Well, the cat took it along and put it on the table. Then in the morning 
the kiap got up and saw it. Well, he tore open its envelope and looked at the 
letter. Then he thought: ‘‘What the dickens?”’ Then he thought: “Very well. 
I'll try them. They're probably deceiving me. No, probably not. Oh well, I'll 
try the two now.” Very well, the kiap got up and went into the bush. He 
didn’t take any guns, he didn’t take any police-boys along, he went alone. 
Well, then the monkey was up in the tree, hiding and looking. Then he saw 
the kiap, who wasn’t carrying any gun. And he saw he had no police-boys. 
Then the monkey went running, got the food ready, and waited for the kiap. 
Well, then the kiap approached. When the kiap approached, then the two 
went straight to meet the kiap. The two said: ‘‘You come now.” Then they 
went and got the kiap’s two children, and the two children went running 
straight to their father. The two said: ‘‘Papa!’’ Well, then the monkey killed 
the pig, and got everything ready. Well, then the kiap ate, and they all shook 
hands. Well, then the kiap said: ‘‘Eh! I would like to go now.”’ Then the two 
said: ‘‘You two! Follow your father now.”’ Well, the two said good-bye to the 
kiap, and the kiap said good-bye to them, and the kiap went straight to his 
village, and the children followed him, and they “lived happily ever after.” 
That’s all. 


COMMENT 


The main interest of mythology springs from the fact that it is in stories of 
this kind that people express their own emotional phrasings of the world and 
their own fears and fantasies. 
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In its main structure the present story has a form such as we would expect 
in a New Guinea myth. Initiation in New Guinea has the typical structure of 
a rite de passage, in which there is first a separation of the novices from the 
home life which may be symbolized as a form of death; the novices may, for 
example, be ‘‘eaten’’ by some supernatural figure. This separation is followed 
by a period of confinement, and this again ends with a ceremony for which the 
boys are elaborately dressed and returned to secular life. I do not, however, 
know of any New Guinea myth which precisely follows this pattern. There 
are, of course, myths dealing with initiation, but these simply refer overtly 
to local initiatory practices. In the present story the initiatory reference is 
submerged in the structure of the story, so that the hearer will probably get 
the emotional satisfaction associated with the idea of initiating White child- 
ren, without suffering the anxiety which might come from a cruder lése 
majesté. 

The special character of New Guinea initiation derives from a strong em- 
phasis upon feeding up the novices and making them grow. The initiators 
may even describe themselves as ‘‘mothers’’ of the novices, and the whole 
re-birth theme of the rite de passage becomes, for the initiators, a compensa- 
tion for that inadequacy of the male which prevents him from competing on 
even terms with women in the “‘mysteries”’ of parturition. 

In this myth, this basic structure of the New Guinea initiation ceremony is 
clearly recognizable, and the fantasy may be summed up as one in which the 
Monkey and the Cat take two children away from their white parents, put 
them in a hole, guard them carefully, feed them richly, and finally return 
them to their father. 

This particular story has, however, a special interest because in it are ex- 
pressed the fears and fantasies of the New Guinea native vis-a-vis the White 
man. It is a myth created and told in the contact situation. It was probably 
invented by some native in the labor line on some plantation, and has prob- 
ably been embroidered by other natives on plantations and schooners. The 
story has thus come to express the fears and fantasies of these natives in their 
culture contact situation. 

The story, as a whole, may be viewed as a dream that, somehow, if only 
the native people could be victorious over the White, in the end the White 
man and the native could eat together and be friends. It is not a simple dream 
of victory over the White man, but rather a dream of achieving equality with 
him. After each defeat the District Officer remains alive and unhurt, but each 
conflict is told with gusto and with evident satisfaction in the triumph of the 
Monkey and the Cat. 

If we examine in detail the characterization of the various people in the 
story, the picture becomes even clearer: 

The Monkey and the Cat are clearly the heroes, and it is with them that 
the native narrator gladly identifies himself. Neither Cat nor Monkey is 
native to New Guinea, and it is perhaps no accident that these culture-con- 
tact animals are chosen to personify the mythical hope of the native. They are 
characterized as all-powerful, clever, able to handle all the complexities of the 
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White man’s culture—writing and shoes and muskets. And yet they are 
gentle in their treatment of the White man’s children and magnanimous in 
their final victory. 

The District Officer is not a villain. He is explosive and ready to believe the 
worst of the Monkey and the Cat, but he loves his children and he is coura- 
geous and determined. At the end, totally defeated, he is willing to believe 
in the good intentions of the Monkey and the Cat. 

The District Officer’s children are scarcely characterized, but running 
through the story we can recognize the passionate tug on native maternal 
instincts which the White child seems to exercise throughout New Guinea. 

The real villains of the story are the native servants of the District Officer. 
Of these the most criminal is undoubtedly the shoot-boy, who perverts the 
first message sent by the Monkey. It is the shoot-boy who makes the District 
Officer believe that the Monkey and the Cat have ‘‘stolen”’ his children, and, 
later, vengeance is exacted of all the other employees of the government, the 
police-boys and the men on the Man-of-War. The dominant race may be 
regarded with affection, but its Quislings are to be ruthlessly exterminated by 
fire and water. 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 














A CARIB (KAMARAKOTO) MYTH FROM VENEZUELA 
By GEORGE GAYLORD SIMPSON 


The following myth was recorded by me in March, 1939, at the Indian habi- 
tation of Uruyén, on the Aich4 River, which here drains the Kamarata Valley 
south of Auydn-tepidi, a great mountain in southeastern Venezuela.' It was 
told to me by a full-blooded member and sub-cacique of the Kamarakoto tribe 
whose Spanish pseudonym is Antonio Montesdeoca. He is one of the two or 
three Indians of this group who can speak Spanish adequately. The story was 
given by him not only from his own memory but also from the collated ver- 
sions of numerous other members of the tribe, several of whom were present 
at each of four story-telling sessions and who were consulted on all doubtful 
points. The story as a whole was translated into Spanish by Antonio, with 
various passages also given by him or by others in the original Kamarakoto. 
I recorded small parts of the text in Kamarakoto, but the integral record was 
made in English and then was read back in Spanish, section by section, to 
Antonio, who corrected the slightest deviation from the sense of the Kamara- 
koto text. The authenticity and accuracy not only of the text but also of its 
translation into English is thus reasonably safeguarded. The Kamarakoto 
text itself is not memorized by the narrators and the exact wording varies, but 
deviations in sense are at once recognized and rejected by a native audience. 

The Kamarakotos are a local tribe of Arekunas, a large group of Indians 
that also includes the Taurepdn tribe near Mount Roraimé (or ‘‘Roraima’’), 
well known through the work of Koch-Griinberg (who calls the tribe ‘‘Tau- 
lipang’’). Like the Arekunas generally, the Kamarakotos are typically Carib 
in speech and culture. The Kamarakotos are a peculiarly remote group, as yet 
untouched by the recent revival of the Caronf missions. Several of them, like 
Antonio Montesdeoca, have spent periods in Venezuelan towns, but the 
tribe has been visited in its own home by only two expeditions, in 1938 and 
1939, and by three previous individual explorers, James Angel, Feliz Cardona, 
and Gustavo Heny. They retain their native organization and culture intact 
and the influence of these recent contacts is as yet very superficial. 

This myth was gathered while I was accompanying the Comisién Explora- 
dora de la Gran Sabana of the Ministerio de Fomento of the Venezuelan 
Government. I am much indebted to the Minister, Dr. Manuel R. Egafia, and 
to my companions, the leaders and Venezuelan technical personnel of the ex- 
pedition, particularly Drs. Victor M. Lépez, Santiago Aguerrevere, Carlos 
Delgado, and Carlos Freeman, whose generous support and constant coopera- 
tion made possible this and the other work accomplished on this occasion. 

Local allusions and details will be clarified by footnotes to the English 
version of the myth and its general construction and position in South Amer- 
ican folklore will be discussed in a subsequent section of this paper. 


1 For exact locality and the general geographic setting see: S. E. Aguerrevere, V. M. 
Lépez, C. Delgado O., and C. A. Freeman, Exploracié6n de la Gran Sabana (Revista de Fomento 
[Caracas] 3: 501-735, 1939). This is the general report of the expedition on which this legend 
was obtained and it includes photographs and maps showing the places mentioned in the legend. 
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The Story of Maichak 


Maichak? was an Indian who lived a long time ago in what we now call 
Kamarata. At that time, men lived for centuries and centuries. When Mai- 
chak was a grown man, twenty years old, he did not know anything. He did 
not know as much as his brothers-in-law.*? He did not know how to hunt or 
fish or weave, and was so ignorant that he was very poor. It was not until he 
was forty that he knew everything. He used to go fishing and hunting without 
taking anything with him, no bow, no arrows, no fish poison, no nets.‘ 

One day when he was out fishing, when he was about thirty years old, as 
usual he was not catching anything because he did not know how, and he did 
not have anything to catch fish with. A man came out of the water of the 
river and said to Maichak, 

‘‘What is wrong, Maichak? Why do you fish and not get anything?” 

“I am very sad,”’ said Maichak. “I cannot catch any fish because I am so 
ignorant.” 

“All right,”’ said the man from the water, ‘‘I will give you a taparita,® but do 
not show it to anyone, because if you do you will lose it.” 

‘What shall I do with it?’’ asked Maichak. 

‘Put water from the river in it. Then the river will become empty and you 
will be able to pick up all the fish. But be very careful only to fill it half full, 
because if you fill it all the way, the water will overflow and will flood the 
whole country.” 

So Maichak did as the river-man told him, and he caught many fish. All 
the men and women, his mother-in-law, his father-in-law, and his brothers- 
in-law said to each other, 

“Where does this stupid man get all these fish?” 

Maichak always used to take his son fishing with him. He taught his son 
how to use the taparita, and warned him never to tell anybody about it. So 
several years passed. 

Everybody wanted to know how Maichak got so many fish. One day the 
family decided to try to find out. So they invited him to the house and they 
gave him kachirf and paibé* to drink and made him drunk, and then they 
asked him how he caught so many fish. But even when he was drunk, Mai- 
chak would not say anything. 

One day Maichak’s brother-in-law took his nephew, Maichak’s son, out 
into the forest and asked him how his father caught fish. ‘‘My father has a 


2 The name as written for ease of pronunciation is properly maicha’; the apostrophe is a 
non-plosive postpalatal stop (nearly a very lenis k or surd g) and the other symbols have 
approximately the Spanish phonetic values. As in almost all Kamarakoto words, the last 
vowel is short, but has a stress accent. 

* itetsiton (plural with third-person possessive pronoun) =his wife’s brothers. A sister's 
husband is not a brother-in-law. 

4 These are all strictly indigenous implements for fishing. Note that hooks, now a favorite 
means of fishing, are not mentioned. 

* Taparita is colloquial Spanish for a small gourd vessel or bottle, wai in Kamarakoto. 

* Kachirf and paib&é (Hispanicized forms of the Kamarakoto and general Carib words) are 
both alcoholic beverages prepared mainly by the fermentation of casave in water. 
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taparita,’’ said the boy to his uncle, ‘‘but it is hidden.” The uncle’ said, 
“Well, let us get it, because we need fish to eat at home.” 

So Maichak’s son showed the uncle where it was hidden and he explained 
to his uncle how to use it, and told him to be careful only to fill it half way. 
They filled it half way. The river became dry, and they got many fish and 
took them home to eat. When Maichak saw them come home with all these 
fish, he asked how they got them, and his son told him that they had gotten 
them with Maichak’s taparita. 

One day the younger brother of that brother-in-law went out with Mai- 
chak’s son to fish with the taparita. He said, 

“Let us fill the taparita all the way. Then we will get more fish.”’ 

“‘No,”’ said the nephew, “my father told me never to fill it more than half- 
way.” 

But his uncle filled it all the way up. The water overflowed and flooded the 
whole country, and the uncle dropped the taparita which was washed away in 
the flood and lost. 

Maichak was very sad. For months he looked and looked for his taparita, 
but he never found it again. He could not catch any fish now that he did not 
have his taparita. He used to go hunting and fishing, but he never got any- 
thing. 

One day Maichak was hunting in the woods. He came across an armadillo® 
that talked like a man. The armadillo had a rattle® in one hand and he was 
singing a song. This is the song: 

Taka:naimo poi:nimo maraka i sakauma-nii, 
Beast’s peccary’s rattle I sound 
sakauma :néi sakauma-nii. 
I sound I sound 
(I sound, I sound, I sound the wild peccary’s rattle.) 


The armadillo sang the song three times, and then he reached up with his 
hand and rattled the rattle three times, and he jumped back into his hole. 
Immediately a lot of peccaries!® came running up, but Maichak did not have 
anything to kill them with, so he went home without anything. 

Maichak decided that he would have to get the rattle, so that he could 
catch peccaries, so he went out into the forest to get it. The armadillo stuck his 
head out of his hole and sang his song while Maichak waited with an arrow. 
When the armadillo had sung the song he stuck his hand out of the hole, hold- 
ing the rattle in order to shake it. Maichak grabbed the rattle out of his hand. 
When Maichak grabbed the rattle, it rattled, but no peccaries came. The 
armadillo came out to see who had taken his rattle. 

“Why did you take my rattle?” said the armadillo 

“I took it because I wanted it,”’ replied Maichak. “I want to catch peccaries 
with it.” 

7 mui, his mother’s brother. A boy's father’s brother is not an uncle but another father. 
* atsi:gamo=Dasypus novemcinctus. There are several other sorts of armadillos in this 


region. 
® maraka, the widespread gourd rattle with a wooden handle. 
18 no-inga = Tayassu peccari. T. tajacu also occurs here but is less sought by hunters. 
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“All right,”’ said the armadillo, ‘‘you have my rattle, but I am going to give 
you some advice. You had a taparita once but you lost it, so now I advise you 
about this rattle. If you are on the ground or in a tree, and you sound the 
rattle more than three times, the peccaries will come and take it.” 

So Maichak went home. 

One day Maichak went out to hunt. He built himself a platform and he 
used to keep his rattle on this platform. This day he climbed up on the plat- 
form and he sang the peccary song three times. [Here the song is sung as be- 
fore.] Then he rattled the rattle three times. The peccaries came and he killed 
four or five or six with his arrow." He hid this rattle and went home with the 
meat. His brother-in-law asked him where he got so many peccaries. 

“Oh,” said Maichak, “I got them far, far away.” 

His brother-in-law did not believe that Maichak had been hunting far, far 
away. 

About this time Maichak’s son died.” 

One day, Maichak went hunting and his brothers-in-law followed him to 
see where he got all the peccaries. Maichak climbed up on his platform and 
the brothers-in-law listened to him singing and rattling and then went away. 
Maichak got about five peccaries near his home. 

Maichak’s brother-in-law went out in the forest and got the rattle and sang 
the song. Then he sounded the rattle four or five times. A lot of peccaries 
came, crowds and crowds of peccaries, and they took the rattle away from 
the brother-in-law. When Maichak went to look for his rattle it was gone. He 
had lost it just the way he lost the taparita. 

Days and days passed. 

Maichak did not know how to make casave presses" and sieves" but his 
brothers-in-law did. One day his brothers-in-law asked him to come with 
them toa place two days away. When they got there, they said, 

“Who will stay here, and make a press and other things so that we can have 
casave ?’’!5 

“T will,” said Maichak, although he did not know how to make a press and 
other things to make casave. 

“All right,”’ said his brothers-in-law. ‘‘But do it just as fast as you can. We 
are going out hunting, and this afternoon we will come back with peccaries, 
and the women must have some casave ready for us when we get here.” 


11 The Kamarakotos are not particularly successful huntsmen in spite of spending a large 
part of their lives trying, and this extraordinarily high tally of peccaries is told with great gusto 
—indeed this whole passage about magic fishing and hunting is for them a vision of wish ful- 
fillment. 

2 This death at this point is one of several circumstantial details inserted for no obvious 
reason. In a Taurep4n version of this hunting story, the son is killed by peccaries called by the 
brothers-in-law. This was probably true of the prototype of the Kamarakoto story which 
retains the statement of the death although the latter has lost its relevancy. 

8 tangéi’, the Kamarakoto version of the widespread basketwork press used to extract the 
juice from grated roots of Manihot utilissima and M. aipi, the Karamakoto staff of life. 

4 pangai’, Kamarakoto version of the equally widespread square basketwork sieve for 
sifting the grated casave (‘‘cassava,” “‘manioc’’) flour after pressing. 


4% The making of the press and sieve, like all basketry, is man’s work among the Kamara- 
kotos. Their use in the preparation of casave is woman’s work. 
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The brothers-in-law went out to hunt. Maichak went to get the fibers" to 
make the press and other things. He went away after breakfast and came back 
about noon. He got the fibers all ready, but he did not know how to make a 
press. So of course he could not do anything. The women had the grated yuca!” 
all ready and were waiting to press it and make casave bread. The brothers-in- 
law came with peccary meat. 

‘‘Where is Maichak?”’ they asked the women. 

“‘He is out making a press,”’ said the women. 

They sent a boy to call Maichak. They were very hungry. 

‘Did you make a press?’’ they asked Maichak. 

“No, I do not know how,”’ said Maichak. 

‘Well, then, why did you try?” they asked him. And they got very angry 
and abused Maichak. 

The brothers-in-law made a press in about two hours. 

“All right,” they said. ‘‘Now we will teach you how to behave.” 

So they tied Maichak’s hands together and his feet together, and they hung 
him up alongside the press, and they impaled him on a sharp stick and killed 
him. But Maichak got up again from death and was alive again. 

The brothers-in-law and Maichak started home with the peccaries. Mai- 
chak said for them to go ahead and he would follow, and they said all right. 
Maichak went with his wife to hunt for peccaries, and the brothers-in-law 
went to Maichak’s house. Maichak got some peccaries. Then he said to his 
wife, 

“Your family was abusive to me, and I am going to take my revenge on 
you.” 

He killed his wife, and he salted her body, and put it on the platform where 
he had his salted peccaries. Then he made an enormous carrying frame.'* He 
put the salted wife and the salted peccaries in the carrying frame and took 
them to the house of the parents of his wife. His mother-in-law gave him some 
casave and some peppers.!® She gave him three or four of these peppers. Then 
she asked him, 

“Do you want to eat now?” 

Maichak said, ‘‘No, first I will go and bathe.” 

Maichak went to bathe, and his mother-in-law took the carrying frame and 
took out the meat and saw that some of the meat washer daughter. She 
shrieked and cried and the brothers-in-law ran after Maichak to kill him. 
Maichak ran away into the forest. 


16 Specified as manare, fibers prepared from a species of Ischnosiphon, favorite material for 
fine basketwork. 

17 In colloquial Spanish, as used by Antonio, the Manihot plant and its root are called yuca 
(which of course has nothing to do with our “yucca’’), and only the finished bread prepared 
from it is called casave. 

18 akai’, one of several Kamarakoto versions of the Carib basketwork knapsack or back- 
pack. The use of this particular type of back-pack by Maichak is peculiar because among the 
Kamarakotos it is used almost exclusively by women. Men do use the akai’ in some related 
tribes. 

19 polopakai’, a variety of Capsicum with small, long, red pods, one of many kinds of 
peppers used by the Kamarakotos. 
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Maichak broke off a piece of the casave and cut one of the peppers in two 
and put them in the fork of a tree, saying to them, 

“‘Let me know if my brothers-in-law come this way.” 

Farther along, he took another piece of casave and cut another pepper and 
did the same thing with them. When he had gone about half a league into 
the forest and had come to a river, he heard loud cries from the casave, which 
was really being taken away by a bird. 

“Men are coming,” said Maichak. 

He got into a canoe on the river but he did not know how to paddle. As he 
was being carried down the river, a bird sang to him, saying to him, 

“Dip in the paddle, dip in the paddle.” 

Another bird?® warned him that his brothers-in-law were still following him. 
He paddled down the river for two days, until he came to a big tributary. He 
paddled up the tributary for ten days, until he came to its headwaters. He had 
with him yuca and bananas and all kinds of plants, done up in a small pack- 
age, ina carrying frame. He stopped and built himself a house, and planted a 
garden and lived there all by himself. 

Piaim4, an animal-man who lives in the mountains and in the forests, and 
who can be seen only by a piache, not by common Indians, came to Maichak 
and taught him how to make presses and all kinds of weaving. Thus Maichak 
learned to weave and to do all kinds of man’s work, and he lived happily. 

While he was making his conuco,” he lived on wild fruit. Later he had ca- 
save to eat. He got tired of nothing but casave so he went out hunting and 
killed a deer. As he was eating venison on another day, he thought about how 
lonely he was. He said, 

“I am going to get the king” of the buzzards to keep house for me.”’ 

Maichak went out and killed a tapir. Then Maichak smeared rancid grease 
all over himself and when the tapir was putrid, he lay down alongside it, and 
pretended to be dead. 

The buzzards came to eat the tapir and the man, and Maichak grabbed the 
king of the buzzards* and went home with him. He used to bring the buzzard 
meat and they lived together for some days. Maichak would go out to hunt 
about an hour after sunrise and when he came back at sunset he would find 
casave and kachiri and other things to eat and drink all made, but only the 
buzzard would be there. The truth was that during the day the buzzard be- 
came a human and made all these things, and then at night turned back intoa 
buzzard. 

Maichak asked, ‘‘Who made the casave and the kachiri?”’ 


2° Kadau-Kadau, called chupacacao in colloquial Spanish. 

%1 Conuco is colloquial Spanish for the type of farm patch used by the Kamarakotos, which 
they call uma. 

%2 Strictly speaking there are no words for king and queen in Kamarakoto but Antonio used 
these in his Spanish version rather than the more literal chief and chief’s daughter, and I follow 
his translation. The use of queen instead of princess for the king’s daughter is perhaps a defi- 
ciency in his Spanish vocabulary. 

% Events prove that it is not the king, but Maichak’s point of view is assumed by the 


narrator. 
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One day, Maichak said that he was going out to hunt and that he would 
not be back until after dark, but he sneaked back to the house about noon, 
and there he saw a beautiful woman, making casave and kachiri and other 
things. Maichak asked, 

“Where did you come from?”’ 

The woman replied, ‘‘I am the queen* of the buzzards and I live here with 
you.” 

They lived there together for a long time, and the buzzard queen remained 
a woman. One day, the buzzard queen said, ‘‘If you would like to see my 
father, we will go to my house.”’ . 

She took Maichak to see her father. When they arrived outside the house of 
the king buzzard, whose name was Atit6,”5 she said to Maichak, 

“You stay here and I will go ask if papa will receive you.”’ 

Whenever any visitors came to see the king buzzard, he used to kill them 
and eat them. The queen buzzard said to him, 

“T have brought you a son-in-law whose name is Maichak.’’*6 

The king buzzard said, ‘‘All right, daughter, let us see what sort of char- 
acter he has.” 

The queen buzzard went and got Maichak and came back in the house and 
presented him to her father. The king buzzard said, 

“All right, if Maichak is a good worker, he can live here. But if he is not, I 
am going to eat him.” 

To test Maichak the king sent hin out to drain a big lake. It was an enor- 
mous lake, the biggest in the whole world, and Maichak had to drain it in one 
day to get fish for the king to eat. He had to do this all in one afternoon or die. 

Maichak was sitting pensively when a dragonfly came flying up and said, 
‘‘Why are you so sad, Maichak?”’ 

Maichak said, ‘‘I am sad because I have to drain this enormous lake in one 
day, or the king of the buzzards will kill me.”’ 

The dragonfly said, ‘‘All right, then, I will help you.” 

Multitudes and multitudes of dragonflies came to help drain the lake. Then 
a bird?” came flying up and asked Maichak, ‘‘What is wrong?” 

Maichak said, ‘‘I have to drain this enormous lake in one day or the king of 
the buzzards will kill me.” 

The bird said, “I will sing to let you know when the queen is coming, so 
that she will not see that the dragon flies are doing your work.”’ 


% See note 22. 

% The queen’s name is not given and the narrators professed not to know this or the other 
names lacking in the story. Kamarakotos have a very strong tabu against revealing any true or 
personal names and use nicknames or pseudonyms, now often Spanish. It is therefore the nam- 
ing of the king that is extraordinary and not the anonymity of most of the characters in the 
story. In a Taurep4n version of this story Etet6 (=Kamarakoto Atit6) is the name of one of 
the king’s heads. His other head has a second name and he, as a whole, has a third name. 

% According to Kamarakoto custom, the previous relationship was irregular because the 
bride’s parents were not consulted or notified. Her father’s consent will make it a legal mar- 
riage, although no ceremony is involved. 

27 oimi, called ancoreta in colloquial Spanish. 
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The bird went and mounted guard a little distance away. Every half hour?® 
the queen came to see the work, but the bird always warned Maichak. The 
dragonflies and Maichak drained the whole lake and finished it about the 
middle of the afternoon. The queen came and found that the work was all 
done, and they got great quantities of fish for the king. 

Next day the king said, ‘‘Very well, daughter, he seems to be a good worker. 
But we shall see. We will give him a three-day test. If he passes this test, you 
can marry him, and if he does not, we will eat him. He must build me a house. 
Here is an enormous stone, and he must build me a house right here.”’ 

The queen said to Maichak, ‘‘Tomorrow in one day you must make a house 
on that stone.” 

Maichak went to see the place. There was nothing but a big stone. There 
was no dirt or anything. Maichak was very sad. 

Remember that at this time, it was years since he had left his brothers-in- 
law, his mother, his father and the rest. They all thought he was dead.”® 

Maichak said, “I cannot build a house on this rock. Anywhere else would 
be all right but not here.’’*° 

But shortly after sunrise he went to cut wood. He got together all kinds of 
animals and birds. They all worked together and they gathered all the ma- 
terials for a house, but they could not make any holes in the rock to set up 
the posts. 

Then a worm appeared and said to Maichak, ‘‘You have to build this house 
in one day. How are you going to do it?” 

Maichak said, ‘‘I do not know because I cannot make holes in this rock.” 

The worm said, ‘‘Very well, Maichak, I will burrow into the rock and you 
can set up the four posts in the holes that I make.’ 

They did so. So Maichak finished the house and the animals thatched the 
roof. Everybody went to see the house. The king asked, ‘‘Is it done?”’ and the 
queen told him that it was all done. 

The king said, ‘‘All right, now tomorrow, Maichak must make me a piache’s 
bench.® It must be made out of stone. It must be enormous. It must be able 
to walk by itself, and it must look like me.” 

Nobody but the queen knew what the king looked like. He had two heads, 


28 The expression of time in hours is from Antonio's Spanish and is his translation of the 
vaguer expressions used in the original Kamarakoto. These Indians do not use hours and have 
no word for them. 

29 Another parenthetical comment with no bearing on its context. 

%° The first step in building a Kamarakoto house is sinking uprights in holes in the ground. 
The difficulty here is that these holes cannot be made in rock. 

3t The specification of four posts seems to imply that a quadrangular structure is intended. 
This is interesting in a story that is certainly old and that shows almost no trace of post- 
Columbian influence, since some students have held that the use of quadrangular buildings by 
these Indians shows European influence. On other grounds, however, I am sure that some 
structures of this form are aboriginal and therefore do not see in this a recent intrusion in the 
story. 

* murei, a wooden bench carved in animal form and used only by the medicine-men, piaches. 
The ordinary household bench is not zoémorphic. It is curious that the difficulty here is repre- 
sented as being the pattern and not the material, stone, which the Indians are really unable to 


carve. 
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and he wore earrings* on both. Next day, Maichak tried to make the bench. A 
termite came and said, ‘‘What are you doing?” 

Maichak said, ‘‘I have to make a bench that looks like the king and I can- 
not.” 

Maichak did not know that the king had two heads. Then a humming bird 
came, and he asked, 

‘‘What are you doing, Maichak?”’ 

Maichak said, ‘‘I have to make a bench that looks like the king and I don’t 
know what the king looks like.”’ 

The humming bird went to look at the king. The king never paid any at- 
tention to visitors. He would not turn his heads, so they could not see what he 
looked like. The humming bird sang and sang, but he could not see the king. 

Then another small bird™ came and asked Maichak what he was doing, and 
Maichak told him. This bird went into the king’s house and he sang and sang. 
The king finally turned his heads to see the bird. The bird saw that the king 
had two heads and he went and told Maichak about the heads and the ear- 
rings on each of them. Maichak told the termite how to make the bench, and 
the termite made it, and finished it before noon. Maichak had finished his 
three-day test in two and a half days. Maichak put the finished bench in the 
king’s house and he called the king and queen. 

The king said, ‘‘Can it be like me?” 

The bench said, ‘‘I am just like the king,’’ and it came running up like a 
dog. 

The king was terrified and ran away. The king said, “‘ Maichak has frighten- 
ed me, so I am going to kill him.” 

The queen went and warned Maichak of her father’s intentions. Maichak 
ran away again. Now he was running away from his brothers-in-law and also 
from the king of the buzzards. 

He came to a big mountain, Auy4n-tepiti, or one of the other mountains 
like it, very near Auy4n-tepii. The king’s men were still chasing him and 
Maichak did not know how to get down the mountain. Then a lizard** ap- 
peared and asked, 

‘‘What is the matter?” 

Maichak told the lizard about the king. 

The lizard said, ‘‘All right. Jump on my back and I will take you down.”’ 

Maichak got on the lizard and rode him. Down they went. There was a big 
tree®* which fell down. While they were still coming down, the lizard stopped 


3% Earrings are ordinarily worn only by men. They consist of a reed or small segment of 
bamboo pushed through a large hole in the ear-lobe, sometimes with pendants tied to this 
plug, not directly to the ear. Maichak would not know whether the king had earrings or not, 
because among the Kamarakotos only a fraction of the men do wear them and these not all 
the time. 

% kurifiata, a small bird not seen or identified by me. 

% enwara’, in the story the personal name of an individual lizard and now a general name 
for a sort of small, spiny rock-lizard common in Kamarata. 

% asarii-yi’, a tree-cotton or ceibo tree, probably of the genus Ceiba, although other kapok- 
yielding trees are given the same name. The fall of this tree and the surrounding incidents are 
confusing and apparently irrelevant but will be explained in the comments that follow the 


story. 
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about a hundred yards from the bottom and told Maichak to jump. But 
Maichak said it was too far. Finally they came down to the ground. 

Maichak did not know where he was. He wandered about at random until 
he came to a big river, and then he walked upstream along the bank. He came 
to a quebrada and he walked up to it. This was in Kamarata and he found his 
family’s house there, but he was afraid to let them know that he was there 
because of having killed his wife. He stayed hidden for three days. 

Maichak had two sisters and a brother. One of his sisters had been a girl 
when he left home and was now a woman. The other sister was just a baby 
when he went away and she did not remember Maichak. She used to ask, 
“‘How many of us are there, three?’’ and they would reply, ‘‘No, there are 
four of us, counting Maichak who is dead.” 

The girls used to go down to the river to bathe. Maichak had turned him- 
self into a little fish in the river in order to hide. When the girls bathed, 
Maichak touched the older girl intimately. 

The girl said, “I will go get a sieve*” and see what fish is touching me.” 

She went and got the sieve and went into the water. She gave the sieve to 
the smaller girl and told her to catch the fish when she shouted. Maichak 
touched the girl again and she shouted to the smaller girl to catch him. She 
caught Maichak who was a little fish. 

The girl said, ‘‘You touched my sister so I will roast and eat you.”’ 

Maichak turned back into a man and said, ‘‘I am your brother.” 

Everybody was happy. 

(This happened in the Aiché River, and maybe it is called that because of 
Maichak.**) 

The little sister ran to the house shouting, ‘‘Here is my brother.”’ 

Now Maichak had learned everything in the course of his travels. He stayed 
for some time at home and everybody wanted to see him. 

He knew everything, he could do everything. He preached and taught, 
showing the other Indians what to do and how to make everything that they 
needed. His fame extended far and wide and many other Indians came to him 
to learn. 

One day Maichak was sitting in the house, making an arrow and a woman 
was in the house, eating. This woman*®® had a speech defect. She was partly 
mute, and could not speak distinctly, and at this moment she had her mouth 
full. She turned to Maichak and said, 

Pemon-don yeupiii maicha’ _enese 

“People (Indians) arecoming, Maichak to see.” 

Now, at this time, Maichak was still afraid of his brothers-in-law and of 
the king of the buzzards, from whom he had been fleeing. The woman spoke so 
indistinctly, that he understood her to say, 


37 pangai’; see note 7. These are not normally used for fishing. The possible significance of 
use here in place of a net is discussed on a later page. 

38 This was offered as an aside and probably does not belong in the text. The etymology is 
not worthy of serious consideration. 

39 The name and relationships of this woman are unknown. The various narrators agreed 
that she was not Maichak’s wife and that he had no wife at this time. 
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pemon-don yeupiii maicha’ ercukai 

“People (Indians) arecoming, Maichak tokill.’’ 

Many Indians were coming. Among them were :*° Kamarakoto, from the 
valley where Maichak himself, lived; Karopakoi’, from near Luepa; Karosiai, 
from the Gran Sabana; Nungakoi, from Brazil; Mwerwan, from the Caron{, 
and many others. 

Maichak understood the woman to say that they were going to kill him. He 
was afraid and began to tremble. He trembled so that the house trembled, and 
all the earth round about trembled. The whole world trembled for three days. 
The Indians who were coming trembled and turned to stone. Kamarata* is 
so called because it is the region where Kamarakoto lived and the stone into 
which Kamarakoto turned is still there. The Kamarakoto Indians are so- 
called because Kamarakoto was one of their ancestors. Maichak also lived in 
Kamarata. 

The woman who spoke to Maichak was turned into a bird.“ Maichak had 
no woman but his mother was turned into a deer. 

Just before this happened, Maichak had sent his brother-in-law out to 
gather cane“ to make baskets. The brother-in-law had gathered a great bun- 
dle of this and was coming back bearing it on his back with the long hair-like 
ends trailing out behind him. Then the earthquake came, and he was turned 
into an anteater“ and the fibers became the long hairs on the anteater’s tail. 

There was a great disaster in those days. Everyone became stones or birds 
or animals. 

Maichak went far away. No one knows where he went or where he is now 


4° Each of these names is that of a tribe of which the individuals here listed are symbols 
representatives, or progenitors. Except for Kamarakoto, none of these tribes has been identi- 
fied and it is improbable that they exist now under these names. The Kamarakotos say that 
they were once closely and peacefully associated with the Mwerwan (or Mueru4n) tribe but 
that they finally fell out over a violation of fishing rights and that the Mueruanes were wiped 
out in the ensuing war. According to a different Kamarakoto legend they themselves are the 
inheritors rather than the actual descendants of the “real’’ Kamarakctos of these ancient 
times. This peculiar tribal roster is probably the last trace of a former real distribution of 
Indians in the region quite unlike that of today. 

Luepa is the nearest mission station, about a week’s journey east of the Kamarata Valley, 
toward the border of British Guiana. Until the mission was established there the place was of 
no importance, but the Kamarakotos use the word vaguely to mean almost anywhere in this 
direction. It appears in the story (like “Brazil,” which is a name unknown to the average Ka- 
marakoto) simply as Antonio’s way of explaining the general location of the tribes to me, not 
as literal parts of the original text. By Gran Sabana he means the open country southward 
from Luepa to Roroim4 and the Brazilian border, now occupied by Taurepanes, and by 
Brazil the region just south of the Gran Sabana now occupied mostiy by a mixture of Taure- 
panes and Makuchis. By “the Caron{” he means the part of that large river west and southwest 
of the Kamarata Valley, now occupied by outlying Kamarakotos and other Arekunas. 

4. -ta as a suffix means place, and -koto as a suffix means people. The root name in Kamarata 
and Kamarakoto is the same, Kamara, although I have not heard it used without one of these 
suffixes. Kamarakoto is thus necessarily not a personal but a tribal name and its use in the 
story for an individual shows that these individuals symbolize tribes, that in reality they are 
named for the known tribes and not, as the Indians maintain, the tribes for them. 

® tabaru, called guardacamino in colloquial Spanish. 

* manare; see note 16. 

“ waremi = Myrmecophaga tridactyla, the giant anteater, which has a plume-like tail. 
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DISCUSSION 


The Kamarakotos tell this long myth as a single story, with a single hero, 
and insist that its various parts are inseparable. There is, however, evidence 
both internal and external that it consists of at least five different myths and 
it is probable that their arrangement in this order and their tying together 
through the hero are a Kamarakoto treatment of stories once separate and 
perhaps derived from different sources. It will be shown that some of the parts 
of this myth do now occur in recognizable form among allied tribes as sepa- 
rate stories with different heroes. The Kamarakoto myth may be analyzed in 
this way: 


I. The Magic Implements. 
A. The Taparita. 
B. The Rattle. 
II. Maichak and his Wife’s Family. 
A. The Quarrel and Murder. 
B. The Flight. 
(Transitional episode: Piaim4’s Teaching). 
III. The Buzzard King and Queen. 
A. Capture of the Queen. 
B. The Three Labors. 
1. Draining the Lake. 
2. Building the House. 
3. The Magic Bench. 
(Transitional episode: Flight from the Buzzard King). 
IV. The Return Home. 
(Transitional episode: Maichak’s Teaching). 
V. The Earthquake. 


There are thus thirteen episodes, grouped in and around five major topics, 
and each episode is sufficiently self-contained to have arisen as a separate 
story. The two episodes of the magic implements are, however, essentially 
inseparable as are the three episodes of the three labors. The episode of 
Piaim4’s teaching and of Maichak’s teaching also evidently belong together 
although they are here separated by several episodes quite irrelevant to them. 
The story is so richly composite that it is almost a whole system of niythol- 
ogy in itself. 

Despite this composite nature, the story has a tenuous theme or broad plot 
which reappears often enough to give it a certain unity. Maichak appears at 
first as a completely ignorant, useless individual. His deficiencies are first 
remedied by magic implements but he loses these largely through his own 
stupidity. The theme is still visible in the less directly pertinent story of the 
quarrel, murder, and flight, because these episodes also arise from Maichak’s 
ignorance, the fact that he did not, as every self-respecting Kamarakoto male 
must, know how to make basketwork. Then comes the brief but revealing 
interlude in which Maichak is taught the useful arts by Piaim4, a supernat- 
ural being. 
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Although almost parenthetical in the story, this episode is in a sense the 
most vital and integrating element in the whole tale. The ignorant, worthless 
man unable to meet any exigencies of life by his own powers, goes through a 
sort of spiritual initiation from which he emerges supernaturally endowed 
with the power of knowledge necessary for success in the Kamarakoto way of 
life and with the capacity of becoming a culture-hero, as he does later in the 
story. A parallel is clearly shown in the fact that the initiation by which the 
Kamarakoto shaman or medicineman, the piache, acquires his healing arts 
involves communion with or teaching by this same Piaim4, who is a spirit 
visible only to a piache. To Indians who are not piaches he is vindictive and 
bloodthirsty. 

Finally Maichak returns to his tribe and teaches the arts that he has now 
acquired, in typical culture-hero fashion. The final episode, that of the earth- 
quake, includes a form of creation myth in which the culture-hero appears as 
an instrument of creation, although no personal creator is involved. Aside 
from the few incidents specified as part of the story, the Kamarakotos are 
likely to explain the creation of any topographic feature or species of animal 
by reference to this earthquake. Thus enwara’, the lizard-steed of the story, 
is said then to have been petrified and this is the origin of Enwarapaima, the 
mountain south of Kamarata. At the same time this enwara’ is, with mythical 
inconsistency, the progenitor of the living lizards of the same name, just as 
Kamarakoto is both a rock and a tribal progenitor. 

On this theme various episodes that originally certainly had nothing to do 
with it are grafted. Interesting stories from various sources have been strung 
together and more or less modified to enrich and vary the culture-hero and 
creation myth. This is obviously true of the long story of the buzzard king 
and queen, where the theme momentarily is entirely lost. The irrelevant re- 
minder of the earlier history of Maichak in the middle of this part of the story 
is evidently an effort to keep the past and future theme from being quite for- 
gotten. Certain of the more glaring discrepancies of the story can also be ex- 
plained as caused by the fusion of discrete elements with too little modifica- 
tion to make them completely congruent. Thus in the earlier parts of the 
story Maichak’s associates are well familiar with the various arts that he is 
later represented as teaching them, making it fairly obvious that the two 
episodes were not originally part of the same story or did not occur in this 
order and with the same hero. 

Koch-Griinberg® has given a rich collection of Arekuna myths and legends 
and, as would be expected, these include versions of a few of the episodes in 
the Kamarakoto Story of Maichak. They do not include the story as a whole 

4 T, Koch-Griinberg, Vom Roroima zum Orinoco. Zweiter Band. Mythen und Legenden der 
Taulipang—und Arekuna—Indianer (Berlin, 1916). Koch-Griinberg distinguishes the Taure- 
panes from the Arekunas, a thesis which I cannot support. The Taurepanes are one tribe of 
Arekunas and the Kamarakotos are another. I have not found any specification of the particu- 
lar branch of the Arekunas to which the narrator of his Arekuna legends and vocabulary be- 
longed. Although he considers Kamarakoto simply a local name for his Arekunas, his Arekuna 
material definitely is not Kamarakoto and he did not, in fact, know anything of the Kamara- 
kotos aside from the name and a very vague, partly erroneous idea of where they live. 
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and his versions of these episodes are occasionally surprisingly unlike the 
Kamarakoto version. 

Koch-Griinberg’s Arekuna story of ‘‘Wewe und seine Schwager”’ (98 seq., 
No. 29) closely parallels that of Maichak and the magic implements, although 
its hero is Wewe (or w6wé). Wewe obtains the taparita from birds who give 
it to him in order to dissuade him from killing them with a blow-gun, but the 
episode is otherwise almost exactly the same. The episode of the rattle is 
similar in a more general way. In this version there are two other implements 
not mentioned in the Kamarakoto story, a paddle from an otter and a comb 
from a howling-monkey. This Arekuna version ends with the hero recovering 
his rattle and becoming the Father of the Peccaries, and does not include any 
parallel with the story of Maichak’s further troubles with his wife’s family, 
murder of his wife, and flight. 

The capture of a werebuzzard wife and the story of the three labors are 
both widespread South American myths, not always given as part of the 
same story. Koch-Griinberg’s Taurepdn story ‘‘Der Besuch im Himmel” 
(81 seq., No. 27) does include both parts and generally parallels the Kamara- 
koto version. Its hero is maichaure, a name evidently cognate with Maichak 
(maicha’), and although this particular sequence of episodes is intrusive in 
the Kamarakoto story as it exists as a unit, it has apparently provided the 
central character who takes over the functions elsewhere performed by other 
heroes. 

Despite innumerable differences of detail, the Taurepdn werebuzzard story 
is essentially similar to the Kamarakoto. Koch-Griinberg (278 seq.) shows 
that various of these episodes form a complex spread over much of South 
America and Boas“ has given legends from North America so similar that 
they must be related. It is a curious point that the Stachelsitz motif, one of 
the most far-flung and uniform of these elements, occurs in the Kamarakoto 
story in a way belying its name. Here the bench is not said to be spiny, to have 
wasps, sharp stones, or the like on the seat, as it does almost everywhere else. 
As always, it inflicts injury but the injury is spiritual, not physical. This is 
rooted in Kamarakoto psychology and religious belief, for they consider a 
sudden fright to be a serious injury, more dangerous in a spiritual sense, and 
sometimes even in a physical sense, than a physical attack would be. 

In most of the stories of this group it is made clear that the action transpires 
in the sky and often there is a preliminary episode in which the hero reaches 
the sky by a chain of arrows. The omission of this in the Kamarakoto version 
is evidently secondary and it explains the otherwise anomalous fact that in 
the following transitional episode Maichak is fleeing down an impassable 
mountain that he is not said to have ascended and that he is implied to be 
unable to ascend. 

The strangely irrelevant and circumstantial points regarding the fall of the 
tree and Maichak’s refusal to jump are nonsensical as they appear in the 
Kamarakoto story and strongly suggest that they are garbled bits from an 
episode the real plot of which is forgotten. There is nothing like this in the 


“ F. Boas, Indianische Sagen von der nordpazifischen Kiiste Amerikas (Berlin, 1895). 
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Taurep4n story, but it is explained by the Makuchi version, given by Roth.‘ 
Here at the end of a clearly recognizable variant of the story of the three 
labors, Maichoppa (obviously = Maichaure = Maichak) in fleeing to the 
ground has to descend a tree which is a ceibo, like the irrelevant tree of the 
Kamarakoto story. A lizard volunteers to help him, with the secret intention 
of eating him. Maichoppa finally escapes by jumping. This is a straightfor- 
ward version of an episode such as could have provided the vestigial and 
garbled incidents in the Kamarakoto story here recorded. 

The final episode combines catastrophe and creation, which may originally 
have been separate elements. The catastrophe by earthquake is uncommon 
and may reflect an actual experience of the tribe. Like most Indians, the 
Kamarakotos have a flood legend but as it was told to me it is obviously 
either a recent importation or includes intrusive elements and it is not reliably 
indigenous as is the Story of Maichak. In the earthquake story the belief in 
the spiritual and physical power of fear, mentioned above, is still more ob- 
vious. Fear strangely induced makes Maichak tremble and hence makes him 
the agent in causing the earthquake. This in turn frightens the visiting Indians 
and literally petrifies them with fear. Here the catastrophic and creation ele- 
ments overlap for this catastrophe creates many of the rocks and peaks of the 
Kamarakoto region. This apparently suggests the adventitions tacking on of 
the creation of birds and mammals from men, for, although this is one of the 
commonest elements in myths the world over, the idea of an earthquake as 
instrumental in it is unusual. The Taurepanes, for instance, also have stories 
of the creation of rocks and peaks from men and animals (Koch-Griinberg 
39-40, No. 4), but this is done by the direct action of a supernatural being, 
Makunaimé.*® 

As always happens, the Kamarakotos have given certain touches of local 
color to these stories despite the improbability that any of them originated in 
this exact area. Thus although Maichak appears under thin disguises in the 
myths of numerous tribes, he is always a resident of a place known to the 
individual narrator. The rock into which Kamarakoto turned is a real rock in 
the Kamarata Valley, where I have seen it. It is a rounded outcrop of quartz- 
gabbro with a smaller, pear-shaped boulder lying on it. There is no real re- 
semblance to a human figure or face. The Kamarakotos have no cult, awe, or 
respect for this rock, although solemnly positive that it is indeed their petrified 
progenitor. 

On the whole the story has been thoroughly ‘“‘Kamarakotized”’ whatever 
its various sources were originally. Aside from the supernatural elements, its 
characters live and act like Kamarakotos and the psychology is Kamarakoto. 
These are the only important apparent exceptions: 

1. The brutal killing of Maichak and his subsequent murder of his wife are 
entirely out of character for the mild Kamarakotos, even under the given 


47 W. E. Roth, An Introductory Study of the Arts, Crafts and Customs of the Guiana 
Indians (38th Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington, D. C. 1924) 
486-8. 

48 One of three brothers about whom the Kamarakotos have another long and compound 
myth including many incidents given by Koch-Griinberg as separate Taurepén myths. 
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circumstances of provocation on both sides, but it is in keeping that the 
Kamarakotos rather enjoy being titillated by stories of murder and horror, as 
do many equally mild persons among ourselves. The plain implication of 
cannibalism in this passage is also decidedly non-Kamarakoto and may be 
explained either in the same way or as an old Carib element, for there is every 
probability that their remote ancestors or allies were ritualistic cannibals. 

2. Maichak uses an akai’ (carrying frame), although this is used only by 
women among the Kamarakotos. This is, however, properly Carib, for in some 
tribes men do use the frame that the Kamarakotos call akai’. It here repre- 
sents either an unassimilated non-Kamarakoto element in a borrowed story, 
or a former Kamarakoto custom now abandoned. Shortly hereafter when 
Maichak makes his own casave he is doing what is and probably has always 
been woman’s work, but this is an inevitable result of the circumstances es- 
sential to the plot and he soon does get a woman to do this work for him. 

3. Maichak’s three labors for the buzzard king are evidently a form of 
bride-purchase by personal service. This is not now a Kamarakoto custom, 
although it is customary to obtain the consent of at least one parent of the 
bride. The groom's parents are not concerned in his marriage. Bride-purchase 
was probably universal among Carib tribes at one time and its occurrence in 
the story is merely archaic, as far as the Kamarakotos are concerned. Pay- 
ment of a debt by labor is still common among them so that this aspect of 
the matter is not obsolete. 

4. As far as I know, none of these Indians ever uses a casave sieve (pangai’) 
to catch fish as the girls do toward the end of the story. It may be that an 
inexperienced girl is represented as using the first serviceable object that came 
to hand, but this in unlikely. It is more likely that the original story referred 
here to a basketwork landing net such as some Caribs use. The Kamarakotos 
use string-nets and are unfamiliar with these basket-nets. They may have 
substituted a pangai’ in their version as the only sort of basketwork familiar 
to them that would serve the indicated purpose. 

It may, finally, be pointed out that this story as a whole gives every assur- 
ance of being very ancient and truly aboriginal. The very facts that certain of 
its elements are so widespread and that it retains circumstantial bits that are 
vestiges from lost contexts are evidence of this. Moreover despite its wealth 
of detail, it mentions almost no activity or thing that is not well established 
as pre-Columbian. There is no use of steel implements, although these have 
been essential to all these Indians for several centuries and far preceded the 
penetration of Whites into this region, and none of firearms, although these 
have been known almost as long. No domestic animals are mentioned, and of 
all the plants of relatively recent introduction only one appears. This, the 
only possible post-Columbian intrusion in the whole story, is a single mention 
of the banana. Most students agree that the esculent banana is post-Colum- 
bian, but even this is not absolutely certain. Perhaps the legend itself, with 
its mention of the banana (and by implication an edible form) in an otherwise 
thoroughly pre-Columbian context is not strong evidence, but the genus 
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Musa, whether in an esculent species or not, is prehistoric in South America 
and the question cannot be regarded as closed.* 

Another, perhaps more probable explanation of the apparent intrusion in 
the story is that the native, but not edible, ‘‘wild banana,”’ Heliconia, was 
referred to in the ancient version and is now mistaken for the banana. Pre- 
Columbian names for this plant were in some cases transferred to the banana 
when the latter was introduced. It is a reasonable theory that the Kamara- 
kotos are repeating a pre-Columbian word but understanding it in its modern 
sense. 

In any case, it is not necessary to conclude that even the banana is a recent 
intrusion and the legend as a whole, despite its Kamarakotization, com- 
pounding, and ellipsis, may be completely pre-Columbian and is surely 
completely non-European in origin. 


American Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 


49 FE. W. Berry, A Banana in the Tertiary of Colombia (American Journal of Science 10: 
530-37, 1925). I am indebted to Professor Berry also for a personal communication on this 
subject. 





NOTES 


HOW TO BECOME A WITCH:—The following “‘recipe’’ for becoming a witch 
was given me by a direct descendant of one of the original French settlers who located 
in eastern Darke County, Ohio between 1830 and 1850. He had the story from his 
father who had been in his day a ‘‘conjurer” of some local repute and a practitioner 
of the “healing art’’ by means other than medical. The teller was fully aware of the 
loop-holes in the method and told it to me with his tongue in his cheek and with bursts 
of laughter. But here is the “recipe,” every detail of which must be carefully and ac- 
curately carried out if the aspirant for dark orders is to obtain them. 

Wait until a dark, moonless, and starless night comes—not even one ray from a 
furtive star must filter through the murky blackness. Then, shortly before midnight, 
gather up a totally black cat (black cats with white neckties are definitely taboo, 
thus making the task of cat-finding much more difficult) and go to a crossroads alone 
and unobserved. Precisely at the stroke of twelve cut off the cat’s head with one blow. 
Note that this must be done in inky darkness, to an entirely black cat, and with one 
blow if the desired results are to be obtained. 

Then bury at once in a place known to you alone the head of the cat, putting one 
pea seed in each eye before burial. Do not mark the spot in any way, reveal it to no 
one, and in no wise interfere with the orderly processes of nature. If all has gone well 
and if the directions have been followed to the letter two pea vines will appear in due 
time and bear edible peas. 

When the peas are ready to be harvested, gather them, cook them, and eat them— 
all in secret. Then one will become, ipso facto, a witch fully prepared to ‘“‘practice”’ 
and do good or ill as the duties of one’s calling may require. It seems that this sort 
of training produces dabblers in both white and black magic and is not a specialized 
preparation for either of the two branches of the occult arts. 

It must be born in mind that all this must be done in absolutely secrecy, and no 
one must know what the novice is up to. Just how he makes it known that he is quali- 
fied and ready to ‘‘practice’’ my informant did not state. But he did know how to 
become a witch, and anyone was free to carry out his directions which were, as he 
well knew, impossible to carry out in all details. Thus it would seem that those who 
desire occult powers must obtain them by means other than the black cat-and-pea 
method. 

Wa. Marion MILLER 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 


AN ONEIDA TALE:—The following tale was told me by Lydia Doxtader, the 
daughter of William Doxtader (“Billy Beechtree”’), who would have been chief of 
the Oneida tribe if the social organization had continued. Lydia was born in old 
Oneida territory near Kenwood Station, Oneida, New York. As a girl she went with 
her parents to Saratoga to sell Indian wares, and became friends with Canadian Indi- 
ans, some of whom were Abenaki; from them she obtained variants of the Canadian 
Indian stories of the Creation. She also compared notes on stories with cousins ‘‘up at 
Onondaga.”’ She was acquainted with the ‘‘Loomis gang,”’ now well-known through 
Harold W. Thompson’s Body Boots & Breeches, and Miss Daniel’s Nine Mile 
Swamp, and claimed by Ezra Pound as ancestors. She was born about 1865 and died 
in February or March, 1926.! In March or April, 1917, she told the following tale, 
which I recorded at the time: 


1 Even in Lydia’s time story-telling was common in the two small settlements of Oneidas 
left in the old home region, for I recorded on December 21, 1917 that she said of the story of 
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Once there was someone who was going along singing, ‘‘Who will marry me, who 
will marry me?’’ The owl answered and said, “I will marry you.”’ The man said, 
‘What will you give me to eat?” The owl answered, “‘I’ll give you snakes and mice.” 
“Oh!” he answered, ‘‘I couldn’t stand that diet,” and he went on singing, ‘‘Who will 
marry me?” The frog answered, ‘‘I’ll marry you.” ‘‘What will you give me to eat?” 
“T’ll give you worms and flies.’’ “‘Oh! I couldn’t stand that diet,’’ and he went on 
repeating, ‘‘Who will marry me?”’ 

The third time [it is always the third time, Lydia says, in Indian stories] an answer 
came, “I will marry you.”’ ‘What will you give me to eat?’’ “I will give you corn.” 
“Then I will marry you,’ and he was so delighted, he ran and embraced her. She was 
corn and he was beans and this is the way the Indians always planted corn and 
beans. The beans were “‘pole beans” (they were colored like calico beans, ‘‘quail- 
head beans’’ some people call them) and they were planted with corn so that they ran 
up the corn stalks. 

Hore Emity ALLEN 
Kenwood Station, Oneida, N. Y. 


“THE BALLADE OF THE SKUNK”:—The publication of a version of ‘‘Ze 
Skunk”’ by Professor E. C. Beck of Central Michigan College of Education, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, in this JOURNAL (57: 211-12, 1944) reminded me that I have a 
version of that song in my collection. I have no record of its source, though I believe 
I secured it either in Northern Maine or in the Adirondack region of New York 
about twenty years ago. As this version has several additional stanzas and varies 
considerably from that of Professor Beck I submit it here. 


“THE BALLADE OF THE SKUNK” 


1. I hont de bear, I hont de moose 
An’ sometimes hont de rat. 
Last night I take my axe and go 
To hont de pole-cat. 


2. My fren, Bill, says, ‘‘Very fine fur 
An’ sometimes good to eat.”’ 
I tell my wife I get fur coat— 
Some time I get some meat. 


3. I walk about two, three, five, six miles 
An’ then I feel strong smell, 





Creation that “she had heard a great many different people tell it. The men used to spend the 
evenings story-telling and smoking and laughing in the winter—they specially were the story 
tellers.” 

Anna Johnson, Lydia's niece, told me that one Nelson Smith used to come to New York 
from the Oneidas in Canada, visiting. I recorded January 11, 1919, from Anna: 

“Once years ago there was a story-contest up at Onondaga and Nelson Smith was to tell a 
story. He kept thinking and thinking what story he would tell and none suited him and finally 
he went to the contest without one and when the time come he made one up, but it got the prize 
just the same.” I then added: “Lydia said she knew this man but never liked him.” 

I recorded on February 28, r919 that: 

Lydia says the Indians were always telling stories. When they went calling they told them. 
If a new person came into a neighborhood everyone was interested in his stories. 

Another time I remember she said that they used to get up and give a bit of a dance or other 
illustration of the story. 
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Tink maybe dat dam skonk he die 
An’ fur coat go to hell. 


4. By’mby I see dat skonk 
Close up by one big tree. 
I sneak up ver’ close behind 
An’ tink he no see me. 


5. Sacre blue! I tink I blind. 
Jess Crise! I cannot see. 
I run roun’ an’ roun’ an’ roun’ 
Till bump in a goddam tree. 


6. By’mby I drop my axe 
An’ light out for de shack. 
I tink ’bout ten million skonk 
He climb up my back. 


7. My wife, she meet me at de door: 
She sic on me de dog. 
She say, ‘“‘You no sleep here tonight; 
Go out and sleep with hog.” 


8. I try to get in dat hog-pen, 
Jess Crise! Now wat you tink? 
Dat gaddam hog no stand for dat 
On account of awful stink. 


9. I no more will hont de skonk 
To get his fur and meat. 
For if his pees he smell so bad, 
Jess Crise! What if he sheet? 
MELLINGER E. HENRY 


Ridgefield, N. J. 


SOME FOLKSONGS FROM INDIANA:—The following songs are a part of a 
collection made in 1934-1940, the greater part of which was published in the latter 
year as Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 1940). 


1. THE DumB WIFE 


Communicated by Mrs. J. M. W., of Aurora, Indiana, May 6, 1937. 
There was a jovial blade 
And he married a country maid, 
And so safely he conducted her home, home, home; 
She was neat in every art 
And she pleased him to the heart, 
But alas and alas, she was dumb, dumb, dumb. 


A doctor he lived nigh 
And to him he did apply 
To cure his loving wife of the dumb, dumb, dumb; 
He cut the prattling string 
And her tongue began to ring, 
And it sounded in his ear like a drum, drum, drum. 
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Her tongue began to talk 
And her feet began to walk 
The same as if she’d never been dumb, dumb, dumb; 
She filled the house with strife, 
Made him weary of his life; 
He’d give anything on earth if she were dumb, dumb, dumb. 


To the doctor he did go 
With his heart so full of woe, 
Saying, ‘‘Doctor, O doctor, I’m undone, -done, -done, 
For my wife’s she’s turned to scold 
And her tongue she will not hold; 
I'd give anything on earth if she were dumb.” 


It is the easiest part 
That belongs to my art ; 
To make a woman talk that is dumb, dumb, dumb; 
But it’s past the art of man, 
Let him do whate’er he can, 
To make a scolding woman hold her tongue, tongue, tongue. 


2. THE SPINNING WHEEL! 


Contributed by Mr. William Jardine, of Oakland City, Indiana, July, 1935. 
Learned from the singing of his father in Carlisle, England. 


As I sat by my spinning wheel, a bonnie laddie he passed by; 
As I sat by my spinning wheel, a bonnie laddie he passed by. 
I turned me round and viewed him weel, for oh! he had a glancing eye; 
My panting heart began to feel, but aye I turn’d my spinning wheel; 
My panting heart began to feel, but aye I turn’d my spinning wheel. 


My snow-white hands he did extol, he prais’d my fingers neat and small; 
My snow-white hands he did extol, he prais’d my fingers neat and small. 
He said there was nae lady fair that ance wi’ me he wad compare. 

His words into my heart did steal, but aye I turn’d my spinning wheel; 
His words into my heart did steal, but aye I turn’d my spinning wheel. 


He said, ‘‘Lay by your rock, your reel, your winnings and your spinning wheel; 
He said, ‘‘Lay by your rock, your reel, your winnings and your spinning wheel.” 
He bade me lay them all aside and come and be his bonnie bride. 

And oh! I liked his words sae weel I’ve laid aside my spinning wheel; 

And oh! I liked his words sae weel I’ve laid aside my spinning wheel. 


3. (No title given) 


Contributed by Mrs. Belle Bennett, 527 N. Lincoln St., Bloomington, Indiana, 
February 24, 1936. 


O the times gone by when massa used to say, 
“Turn out, Pompey!” at the break of day, 

“Hurry down the hoecake; shoulder the hoe, 
And over the creek to the canefield go.” 


1] have the tune for this song, but it is set down in the Gaelic style and would be 
difficult to give here. 
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But now I’m as free as a bird in the air; 

This cornpatch is mine and the little cabin there; 
And Chloe and the children all belong to me, 

And this child’s as happy as happy can be. 


(Chorus) Walk along, old Jack; tech him up, John; 
Slavery is gone and everything is new; 
Walk along, old Jack; walk along, ... 
Plowing in the field where the sugar cane grew. 


Old driver came one night to my cabin door, 
Hungry and weary, faint and poor. 

Jennie brot him water while Kitty got a chair; 
Chloe brot a corncake and gave it to him there. 


And old massa’s sorrows have whitened o’er his head; 
All his loved ones are gone to the valley of the dead. 

They sleep where the honey flower feeds the wild bee 
Under the shade of the cottonwood tree. 


O the sad times are gone, may they never come again, 
For hard was the lot of the poor slave then; 

Now I've cash in hand and plenty in store 
And what can a happy man ask for more? 


The days have passed away full of peace and delight, 
The labors of the day and the dreams of the night, 
And sweet thoughts wander through my evening prayer 

As the children kneel around the old man’s chair. 


4. KIDD AND THE BACON 


Contributed by Earl Curry, Oakland City, Indiana, June 25, 1935. This song comes 
from Kentucky. An accompanying note by Mr. Curry reads: ‘‘This song was written 
by Mr. William Wallace about roo years ago. I don’t know why he wrote it, but one 
thing I do know is that in those days they would preach at several churches and take 
most anything they could get. When Mr. Wallace wrote this song on Bro. Kidd it 
caused hard feelings between the families for a good many years.” 


Brother Kidd is a preaching man, 
Johnny Kerr is the deacon; 

Johnny Kerr liked sheep meat so well 
He gave Kidd all the bacon. 


At Oceola the other day 
There was a dedication; 

Sam Hardy ate up all the cake 
And gave Kidd all the bacon. 


As I went up to Pink Ridge Church, 
There I was not mistaken; 

I saw written on the gable end 
“Give old Kidd the bacon.” 


Preacher Kidd is a preaching man, 
I know I am not mistaken; 
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He will ride all day and preach half the night 
For a pound and a half of bacon. 


Now, young man, if you want to marry, 
You had better not be mistaken; 

Get Brother Kidd to marry you; 
He will take it all in bacon. 


If I was ever to marry again, 
It would not be for love or riches, 
Not for the sake of sinners’ souls 
But for a woman to wear the breeches. 


Brother Kidd is a preaching man, 
I know I am not mistaken; 

He preaches round from church to church 
And takes it all in bacon. 


5. YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS 


Contributed by Mr. Willis Swallow, 75, of Oakland City, Indiana, May, 1935. 
Learned from the singing of his mother, Patsy Swallow. 
Come all young men and maidens and listen to my rhyme; 
I'll tell you what you’re doing now at the present time. 
You are taking from your parents your time and useful days, 
And are spending them in folly and many wicked ways, 
And are spending them in folly and many wicked ways. 


“O stop,’’ says the old man, ‘‘my son, you must not go; 
The work is all behind, and that you well do know.” 

“T cannot help it, old man; I’m bound to have my fun; 
So just do the work yourself or let it go undone; 

So just do the work yourself or let it go undone.” 


Now perhaps he’s gone a-courting; no one but him can tell, 
He’ll sit awhile cross-legged, and now and then a flirt; 
Just listen at his nonsense while daddy does the work, 
Just listen at his nonsense while daddy does the work. 


O he will go to church, but he will stand and grin, 

For I will have to tell you that he will not venture in; 
He thinks himself a scholar because he’s been to school, 
But he has not learned yet that he is just a fool, 

But he has not learned yet that he is just a fool. 


Now there are girls that are just as bad, as you can plainly see, 
And it makes them a great deal worse, too, for being much too free; 


O they will go to church and will dress themselves like toys; 
They cannot hear the preacher for looking at the boys. 
And for a play or frolic they are sure and bound to go; 
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They'll discard their old mother to hunt them up a beau, 
They'll discard their old mother to hunt them up a beau. 


Now I hope you won't get angry at singing of my song; 
Although it is not witty, it tells you of your wrong. 

But if you should get angry, that’s what I want you to know, 
That you have been a-flirting to hunt you up a beau, 

That you have been a-flirting to hunt you up a beau. 


6. ALLAN WATER 


Contributed by Mr. William Jardine, of Oakland City, Indiana. Same source as 2.) 
On the banks of Allan Water 
When the springtime did fall, 
Dwelt the miller’s lovely daughter, 
Fairest of them all. 


For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning smile had he; 

On the banks of Allan Water 
None so gay as she. 

On the banks of Allan Water 
There a corpse lay she. 

“Banks of Allan Water,” to give it its correct title, will be found in The Franklin 
Square Song Collection (8 vols. Ed. J. P. MacCaskey and published by Harper Bros., 
New York, 1889) 6: 157. The Collection is now out of print. The words of ‘‘Banks of 
Allan Water’ are by M. G. Lewis. 

On the banks of Allan Water 
When the sweet springtime did fall; 
Was the miller’s lovely daughter, 
Fairest of them all; 
For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he; 
On the banks of Allan Water, 
None so gay as she. 


On the banks of Allan Water, 
When brown autumn spreads its store 
There I saw the miller’s daughter, 
But she smiled no more; 
For the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier false was he; 
On the banks of Allan Water, 
None so sad as she. 


On the banks of Allan Water, 
When the winter snow spread fast; 

Still was seen the miller’s daughter; 
Chilling blew the blast; 

But the miller’s lovely daughter 
Both from cold and ache was free; 
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On the banks of Allan Water, 
There a corse lay she.* 


7. THE DEATH OF FLoypD COLLINS 


Contributed by Miss Sylvia Vaughan, Oakland City, Indiana. Learned from the 
singing of her mother. 


O come all you good people, and listen while I tell 
The fate of Floyd Collins, a lad we all knew well. 

His face was fair and handsome; his heart was true and brave; 
His body now lies sleeping in a lonely sandstone cave. 


How sad, how sad the story! It fills our heart with tears; 
The memory still will linger for many, many years. 
A broken-hearted father who tried his boy to save 
Will now weep tears of sorrow at the door of Floyd’s cave. 


O Mother, don’t be weary! O Father, don’t be sad! 
I'll tell you all my troubles in an awful dream I had. 
I dreamed I was in prison; my life I could not save; 
I cried, ‘‘O must I perish within this sandstone cave?” 


The rescue party labored; they work both night and day 

To move the mighty barrer (barrier) which stood within the way. 
To rescue Floyd Collins! that was the battle cry; 

We'll never, no, we’ll never let Floyd Collins die! 


But on that fatal morning the sun rose in the sky; 

The workers still were busy—we’ll save him by and by! 
But O how sad the ending; his life they could not save; 

His body now lies sleeping within the sandstone cave. 


Young people, all, take warning from Floyd Collins’ fate, 
And get right with your Maker before it is too late; 
It may not be a sandstone cave in which you find your tomb, 
But at the bar of Judgment we soon must meet our doom. 
PauL G. BREWSTER 
Bloomington, Ind. 


2 For this text I am indebted to the never-failing kindness of the late Reed Smith. 








FOLKLORE NEWS 


NEw YorK FOLKLORE SOCIETY ORGANIZED:—Plans were recently completed 
for the formation of a New York Folklore Society at the annual meeting of the New 
York Historical Association in Albany, October fifth, sixth, and seventh. The new 
organization will be affiliated with, but separate from the Historical Association. As 
a gesture of sponsorship the Historical Association scheduled four folklore papers 
at their general sessions. Wheaton Webb spoke on Folklore of the Schenevus Valley, 
Dr. M. Jagendorf presented the introduction to his forthcoming book on John Darl- 
ling, the Catskill tall tale hero, and Louis C. Jones read a paper on Historic Ghosts 
of New York. 

A quarterly publication by the new society is being planned. (L. C. J.) 


FirtH CATSKILL FoLk FestivaAL:—The Fifth Catskill Folk Festival was held at 
Camp Woodland, Phoenicia, August fifth and sixth, and from the folklorist’s point 
of view, it was the best of them to date. Despite the problem of getting mountain 
singers and other artists to the Festival, four excellent singers delighted the children, 
parents and guests with songs of wide variety. George Edwards, who has a seemingly 
limitless repertoire, was present again this year and more records were made of his 
singing, as well as that of the other performers. On Saturday evening an impromptu 
square-dance-calling contest kept the crowd docie-doeing until close to dawn. An 
interesting feature of the program was the uses to which the children at the camp had 
put the folk materials they had collected. 

A number of persons with folklore interests were present at the Festival: Benjamin 
A. Botkin, president of the American Folklore Society, Elie Siegmeister, Liu Liang- 
Mo, instructor in Chinese folksongs and fighting songs for the army of Chiang Kai- 
shek, Beatrice Landeck, author of Git on Board, a volume of folksongs for choral 
singing, and Louis C. Jones, author of The Ghosts of New York, published in this 
issue of the JouRNAL. (L. C. J.) 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—At the Fourth Annual Western Folklore 
Conference, held at the University of Denver, July twentieth to twenty-second, 
papers were read on Folklore Archives, Journals, and Studies, Folklore in English 
and American Literature, Patterns of American Folklore, Boogie-Woogie, Spanish- 
American Folk Music of Southern Colorado and Northern New Mexico, Folklore of 
Gilpin County, Colorado, and Nebraska Snake Lore. But as important as the papers 
was the friendly, informal spirit that characterized the conference. More than the 
traditional Western hospitality (which was everywhere in evidence, especially at the 
chuck wagon supper and demonstration of folk dances), this attitude is based on the 
conviction that folklore begins at home and, from a way of understanding the life 
of the region, becomes a way of understanding humanity. 

From the discussion of the Use of Folklore in Art and Education emerged a philoso- 
phy of folklore in action. The need of folklore materials for schools and of expert 
guidance in their selection and utilization led to the suggestion that the American 
Folklore Society might play an important part in this applied folklore activity 
through the formation of a committee on folklore in art and education. 

Levette J. Davidson, director, and his local staff, including Alfred C. Nelson, 
Mabel Rilling, Campton Bell, LeRoy R. Hafen, and Lucile Wilkin, are to be con- 
gratulated on keeping the conference on a broadly human plane and on making it a 
“home affair,” for students, townsfolk, and other Coloradans, who made the visiting 
participants—John W. Ashton, Ernst Bacon (whose folk opera written in collabora- 
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tion with Paul Horgan, A Tree on the Plains, was a feature of the program), Caroline 
Bancroft, B. A. Botkin, S. I. Hayakawa, J. L. Little, Ernest E. Leisy, and Louise 
Pound—feel thoroughly at home. (B. A. B.) 


FOLKSONG AND DANCE SeEssions AT INsTITUTE:—Sessions on American Folk 
Music and on The Dance in American Culture were included in the institute on 
Music in Contemporary Life held at the University of California at Los Angeles 
September fourteenth to seventeenth. At the folk music session Henry P. Eames of 
Claremont College spoke on The European Background of American Folk Music; 
George Pullen Jackson of Vanderbilt University spoke on Folk Music in the Build- 
ing of America; Gilbert Allen spoke on The Contribution of the Negro to American 
Folk Music, which was illustrated with selections by Huddie Ledbetter; Earl Robin- 
son spoke on Folk Music, Present and Future. (W. D. H.) 


EpDITORS FOR BROWN COLLECTION ANNOUNCED:—Collaborating editors for the 
projected four volumes of the Brown Folklore Collection will be: Volumes 1 and 2, 
Carolina Ballads and Traditional Songs, H. M. Belden (texts) and a musical special- 
ist yet to be named; Volume 3, Carolina Folk Tales and Games and Sayings, Paul 
Brewster, Archer Taylor, Stith Thompson, B. J. Whiting, George P. Wilson; Volume 
4, Carolina Folk Customs and Beliefs, Paul Brewster, Wayland D. Hand. 


FOLKLORE CONFERENCE AT Emporia, KANsAS:—On July 13 and 14 a folklore con- 
ference was held in Emporia, Kansas, under the auspices of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers College. Several papers dealing with folk elements in popular hymns and songs 
and some Kansas folk tales were read; and a large part of the time was given over 
to group singing of songs popular with various immigrant groups in the state. On 
Friday evening there was a talk on the square dance and then square dancing for 
everyone. After the folk dancing a folk play, ‘Papa is All,”” by Patterson Greene was 
presented. It is planned to make the conference an annual affair at Emporia. (J.W.A.) 


HoosiER FOLKLORE Society MEgEts:—The Hoosier Folklore Society held its 
seventh annual meeting in Indianapolis on the evening of October twenty-sixth. 
Professor Sven Liljeblad of Lund University, Sweden, was guest speaker at the din- 
ner, which followed a short business meeting of the Society. 





ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Response by members to queries concerning the advisability of holding a 
1944 annual meeting indicate that a majority of members are in favor ofa 
short program and business meeting to be held in an East Coast city around 
the same time that the Modern Language Association and the American 
Anthropological Association hold their 1944 annual meetings. It has there- 
fore been decided to hold a meeting of the American Folklore Society, 
either in Philadelphia, New York or Washington, between Christmas and 
New Years. Members wishing to read papers at this meeting are asked to 
submit titles either to Dr. B. A. Botkin, president, or to Dr. MacEdward 
Leach, secretary-treasurer, of the Society before December tenth. All mem- 
bers will be notified by mail as soon as the exact time and place of the 1944 
annual meeting have been decided, and it is hoped that all those members 
who are in the East will attend the meeting. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Roap To HEL. A Study of the Conception of the Dead in Old Norse Literature. 
Hilda Roderick Ellis. (viii and 208 pp., index. $3.00. Cambridge, England: 
University Press, 1943.) 


This excellent treatise on a most difficult and interesting subject illustrates ade- 
quately, and perhaps for the first time in English, the abundance of materials avail- 
able to the student of Germanic mythology and the ways in which they can be used. 
In Old Norse thought and practise a multitude of unrelated and even conflicting 
ideas regarding the dead can be perceived. The same confusion is probably present 
in mythological thinking everywhere. Miss Ellis judiciously avoids any effort to force 
these ideas into a coherent and harmonious pattern. 

I find her skilful handling of the evidence very instructive. The English reader 
gains a good notion of the extent, nature and value of the archeological evidence, 
much of it brought to light in the last generation and most of it inaccessible to him. 
The funeral ship, which is also discussed in the light of literary allusions, might also 
have been studied in its juridical survivals. The notion of burial in a ship is obviously 
related to the punishment of setting adrift in a boat; see John R. Reinhard, Setting 
Adrift in Mediaeval Law and Literature (PMLA 61: 33-68, 1941). Additional evi- 
dence might have been drawn from Karl von Amira, Germanische Todesstrafen, 
Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie, philosophisch-philologische Klasse 30, 3, 
1922 and especially from the justly famous Das Recht der Toten, Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 33 : 333-423, 1915; 34: 1-208, 1917, by H. Schreuer. 
The literary evidence is of three kinds, verse and prose which probably contains re- 
collections of heathen times, a systematic account of heathen myths by a man who 
flourished two centuries after the adoption of Christianity, and late romantic sagas 
of the early Middle Ages. These are deftly appraised at their true worth. Miss Ellis 
points out that the systematizer Snorri Sturluson apparently used no sources unknown 
to us and should be credited only with shrewd inferences and interpretations (67). 
The evidence drawn from modern tradition might well have been supplemented by 
more frequent references to Finnish, Lappish, and Estonian mythology.! See, for 
example, M. J. Eisen, Estnische Mythologie (Leipzig, 1925) and the various Finno- 
Ugric mythologies in the FF Communications. The Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens would supplement the references to the native customs in Sarawak and 
Samoa. H. R. Patch’s Some Elements in Mediaeval Descriptions of the Otherworld, 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association 33: 601-43, 1918) provides a 
larger background for Chapter VII, The Journey to the Land of the Dead (170-201). 
And S. Eitrem, Lina laukar (Festskrift til Bibliothekar A. Kjzr, Oslo, 1924) dis- 
cusses fully the curious ritual touched upon by Miss Ellis on pages 75, 157, and 167. 
Miss Ellis summons etymology and related philological devices into court. Some- 
thing might perhaps be made of the fact that the Old English gloss ‘welcyrige’ is, 
according to phonetic laws, not a native word (71, 77). The comment on customs in 
giving names is ingenious and instructive. 

Miss Ellis’s fresh and unprejudiced examination of the sources and her skilful 
employment of all available means of interpreting them deserve high commendation. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


1 It is perhaps worth saying that Miss Ellis did not consult extensively the modern hand- 
books of Germanic mythology. Jan de Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte (Berlin 1935- 


1937) is a good guide to them. 
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THE WAKE OF THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER. Irene D. Paden. (xix, 514 pp., pen and ink 
drawing, maps, bibliography, index. $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943.) 

The old Oregon and California Trail is still visible to any traveler who knows what 
signs to look for. At one place in Wyoming there are wheel ruts eighteen inches deep 
in solid rock. In Kansas and eastern Nebraska the trail is more likely to be a rounded 
swale, or an infertile ribbon through otherwise fertile fields. In the sage desert, the 
path of the wagons is often a strip of rank-growing sage, far higher than that around 
it. Near Humboldt Sink the road is lined by debris of burned wagons and bones of 
oxen. By signs like these it is possible to follow the old trail from Missouri and Iowa 
across South Pass to the Pacific. 

The Padens, of Alameda, California, did exactly that. They spent nine summer 
vacations following the trails, referring to old charts, maps, and diaries when they 
could, disdaining modern roads, driving their automobiles across fields, prairies, 
mountain passes, and deserts where no vehicles except covered wagons had ever 
traveled before. In the course of these trips they wore out several automobiles, and 
their small son grew to be a junior in college. Mr. Paden, who is superintendent of 
schools at Alameda, made a detailed set of Oregon-California trail maps. Mrs. 
Paden took the field notes of their many trips and assembled them into a travelogue. 

This is the book that resulted. It is not one of the great travelogues of literature. 
The Padens had a more exciting time than they manage to convey to their readers. 
They had the advantage, too, of being able to see the trail itself, an advantage denied 
the reader; Mrs. Paden’s sketches are charming, but a good photographic section 
would have operated as slides or moving pictures do with spoken travelogue, to make 
the story more vivid. 

And yet the book is a rich piece of human experience and historical reconstruction. 
For a person who wants to know how the trail looks today, it is the best available 
document. For a person who wants to travel along or near a part of the trail it is a 
better introduction than the Oregon Trail guide book which the Federal Writers 
Project published in 1939. For a student who wants to project himself back into the 
history of the trail, and visualize how it actually looked in the 1840's and 50’s, this 
is the only substitute for much source reading and field work. 

To a person who has himself followed any part of the old trail, The Wake of the 
Prairie Schooner has nuances not apparent to the general reader. From time to time 
I have followed sections of the road to Oregon, but the Padens blithely cruised in their 
automobile where I rode horseback or walked or gave up. From comparative experi- 
ence I can testify what a fine, painstaking, adventurous piece of field work they did. 
And like many other drivers in this dry season, I envy them the experience of those 
nine summer trips. 

WILBUR SCHRAMM 

University of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CERAMICS OF TRES ZAPOTES, VERA Cruz, Mexico. C. W. 
Weiant (xlv and 144 pp. 78 plates, index. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulle- 
tin 139. Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1943.) 


This is the first scientific report to be published on the outstandingly important 
archaeological investigations of the National Geographic Society-Smithsonian Insti- 
tution expeditions to Southern Vera Cruz and Tabasco. This is a vital area for the 
archaeology of Middle America, and the appearance of any study dealing with it is a 
significant event. 
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The study at hand deals with the pottery and small stone objects obtained during 
only the first season’s work at Tres Zapotes, one of the three major sites excavated 
during this and succeeding seasons. The first season's work was largely exploration, 
and no definitive stratigraphic excavations were attempted. This report is therefore 
rather limited in scope, and, as the title suggests, is not a complete study of the 
ceramics of the site. Publications covering later phases of the work are now in press 
and will undoubtedly entail modifications of the author’s ceramic classifications and 
conclusions. 

There is a description of the general topographic features of the Tres Zapotes site 
and of the excavations made, a detailed classification of pottery types and figurines, 
and a summary of the position and importance of Tres Zapotes with regard to 
Middle America as a whole. A sequence of three cultural phases is outlined, based on 
materials from two lots of graves and from distinct portions of the site. The temporal 
assignment of these phases is seen largely through similarities of objects to those in 
known sequences in other areas rather than on internal evidence. With the limited 
amount of field data available to the author this was the only way he could attack the 
problem of chronology. The principal adverse criticism the reviewer can make is that 
the complex pottery descriptions are so organized that it is extremely difficult to gain 
an impression of the different pottery wares. The report is profusely illustrated, 
however, and is a valuable contribution to Middle American archaeology. 

Gorpon F. EKHOLM 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE ORIGIN AND FUNCTION OF CULTURE. Geza Réheim. (107 pp., index. $2.50. 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs 69. New York: Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monographs, 1943.) 


The thesis of this volume is that all human culture is Janus-like. One face is 
turned toward the solutions of man’s objective problems, one face is oriented toward 
the resolutions of man’s psychological tensions. Each culture trait, complex, and 
pattern is a resultant of these forces. 

Civilization originates in man’s prolonged biological infancy. Culture for the group 
organism and “growing-up” for the individual organism are homologous processes. 
Culture is considered in the phrase of Hegel as objektive geist. The specific psycho- 
analytic hypothesis applied to this material is that a valuable analogy lies between 
primitive cultures and the neurotic,—not, as is the common fallacy, between the 
savage himself and the neurotic. 

Réheim is a psychoanalyst and a field anthropologist. He has observed primitive 
cultures at first hand and has applied psychoanalytic techniques to the dreams, 
behaviors, personalities, and social functions of key men in these cultures. The 
author brings this material to bear suggestively on the problems of individual and 
cultural ‘‘growing-up,’’ upon various aspects of primitive economic life, and in an 
evaluation of culture as a group sublimation. 

The Monograph is Volume 69 in the valuable series of The Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monographs. FLETCHER McCorp 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


DELAWARE’S FORGOTTEN FOLK. The Story of the Moors and Nanticokes. C. A. Wes- 
lager. (ix, 215 pp., 4 figs., 8 plates, bibliography. $2.50. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943.) 
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One of the very interesting aspects of ethnic expansion is the fate of the stragglers 
among the overrun people. Even the tragic side of the story has its appeal and oc- 
casionally finds expression in popular accounts in prose or poetry. Many examples of 
these ethnic islands attract little or no attention. Even the anthropologists who have 
been much exercised about acculturation in recent years have ignored the opportuni- 
ties for studying the results of long time culture contacts offered by some of the 
straggler groups. 

In Delaware’s Forgotten Folk the author has presented a very interesting account 
of the status of one of the first Indian groups on the Atlantic seaboard to have contact 
with Europeans. The information collected is supplementary and complementary to 
frequent references to the Nanticoke in anthropological literature. It is not offered 
“as a textbook nor as a scientific discussion, but merely as reading entertainment 
founded on the life history, social struggle, and customs of a little-known people.”’ 

In view of the mixture of Indian, Negro and White blood in this group it is surpris- 
ing that it has maintained its identity at all. The struggles of various leaders to 
achieve recognition as Indians in a community where classification as Negro means 
separation from other citizens in schools, theaters, and so forth are recounted. The 
feuds between factions within the group, the departure of various members over the 
line to White or Negro classification, the sense of humor of the mixed bloods, the 
traces of Indian handicrafts and superstitions, and the herbal cures practiced or re- 
membered are some of the subjects covered. 

The account should make interesting reading for layman or professional and might 
be a challenge to some physical anthropologist to study the results of three centuries 
of racial mixture. 

VERNON KINIETZ 
Detroit, Mich. 


The ‘‘Forgotten Folk’’ of the State of Delaware are two groups of mixed-blood 
people, both of Indian ancestry, who now inhabit distinct settlements in the southern 
and central portions of the state. They are the so-called Nanticoke Indians of Indian 
River in Sussex County and the ‘‘Moors’”’ of the town of Cheswold, near Dover in 
Kent County. Although but small communities of approximately 700 and 500 in- 
dividuals respectively they are none the less interesting or scientifically important on 
that account. The present book recounts the life histories of these people, describes 
their struggles for social status and ethnic recognition, and discusses some of their 
present customs from the point of view of the possibility of their being vestigial sur- 
vivals of an earlier aboriginal way of life. It is an interesting and well-written essay in 
ethnohistory, notable in that its tone is judicious and its representations on contro- 
versial racial matters moderate. Throughout the book there has been a discerning and 
adequate use of primary historical records. The story of the Moors and the Nanti- 
cokes is told from their earliest mention in historical records down to and including 
their persistent present-day struggles for educational autonomy and an equitable rec- 
ognition of their ethnic separation from the Whites on the one hand and the Negroes 
on the other. The most recent problem in the latter category is the one of how the 
young men are to be classified racially by the Selective Service and military officials 
of World War II. It is a problem, as might be expected, as yet unsolved. 

The author’s own point of view on the delicate matter of the racial composition 
and cultural classification of these people is on the whole somewhat left of midway 
between the sentimental and naively non-historical position that these people are 
more Indian than anything else and, on the other hand, the equally immoderate and 
inaccurate claim that the groups are largely Negroid. Throughout the book both 
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populations are repeatedly referred to as mixed bloods and the position is consistently 
maintained that ‘‘most of the people are essentially Indian, with noticeable white 
characteristics and slight Negroid traits’ (72). The conclusion is, of course, one which 
can only be substantiated by detailed anthropometric investigation of the subjects, 
which has never been done, and the author’s own analysis of Cheswoldean cultural 
“Links with the Past’’ (chapter 8) fails to support a conclusion that the folkways 
of the people are more Indian than non-indigenous in origin and nativity. 

Although the Forgotten Folk of this essay turn out to be more neglected than for- 
gotten, they deserve an attention which has heretofore not been accorded them, both 
because of their racially heterogeneous origin and their historic and present-day 
anomolous position as community entities. The author calls attention to the oppor- 
tunity here for scientific studies in human heredity, for the groups are known to have 
originated in racial interbreeding, whereas their genealogical history in more recent 
years has been one of inbreeding in order to preserve their desire for racial and social 
autonomy through separatism. 

On the ethnohistoric side the book is much more adequate than in sociological 
analysis and is quite completely satisfactory. An introductory chapter surveys the 
three races of the Delmarva Peninsula and describes the location, numbers, and more 
obvious characteristics of the mixed-blood people ‘“‘who are neither white nor black 
nor pure Indian.” The second chapter is largely folkloristic in nature and discusses 
the “‘national’’ legends of the Moors and Nanticokes—their own stories as to the 
time, place, and manner of their origin. The following chapter gives a brief summary 
of the locations and affiliations of the Indian tribes of the Delmarva Peninsula at the 
time of discovery and discusses the abortive native conspiracy against the Whites 
in 1742 as the most important single event in the history of the peninsular aborigines. 
Subsequent to this event there is a ‘“‘Persistent Red Thread” (chapter 4) running 
through the ethnic history of the area, but from the native point of view the story 
is one of defeat, frustration, decrease in numbers, migrations to the north and west, 
and general cultural decline. Those who remained in the peninsula tribally amalga- 
mated and with non-native accretions in blood and culture became the Moors and 
Nanticokes of the present story. The succeeding three chapters of the book are de- 
voted to the struggles of these people for political, legal, and educational justice, and 
there is finally a discussion of selected customs and beliefs of the Cheswoldean Moors 
with some consideration as to whether their industrial practices and miscellaneous 
folk beliefs represent vestigial survivals of earlier indigenous culture patterns. It is to 
be presumed that a similar treatment of the folkways and beliefs of the Nanticoke of 
Indian River would have been included, had they not been previously discussed from 
much the same point of view in several publications by Dr. Frank G. Speck. 

The author has judiciously used available contemporary records, such as the narra- 
tives of Colonel Henry Norwood and Captain John Smith, the Minutes of the 
Provincial Council of Pennsylvania and the Maryland Archives for the earlier period, 
and newspaper materials and court records for subsequent decades. The contempo- 
rary ethnology of the surviving descendants is based upon the author’s own field 
studies and those of Professor Speck. These materials are properly supplemented by 
reliance upon the better secondary sources, such as the meticulous work of deValinger 
on Indian Land Sales in Delaware and William B. Marye’s careful and detailed ex- 
amination of primary historical source materials on the Choptank and other Indian 
tribes of Eastern Shore Maryland and Southeastern Delaware. The work of the latter 
is notable in having proved that the so-called ‘‘Nanticoke’’ of Indian River were not 
so much genuine Nanticoke as they were a composite of other tribes, more particu- 
larly of the Assateague and Pocomoke, who migrated northward to become later 
known as the Indian River Indians. 
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The book is illustrated with photographs which show the wide range of facial types 
among these folk and with drawings which figure some of the material cultural proper- 
ties of the Moors of Cheswold. There is also a map showing the location of Delmarvan 
Indian tribes in the seventeenth century. The volume has been well proof-read and is 
singularly free of typographical errors; however, Siouian should be Siouan (47) and 
Marve should be Marye (209). Smith published two ethnological maps, not several 
(40), and in the author’s own map (45) the Acoomac and Accohannoc tribes should be 
transposed to show more accurately their relative geographical positions in 1600. 
Bibliographical footnotes, many of the most important of which contain no page refer- 
ences, are arranged by chapters in an appendix. The volume unfortunately lacks an 
index. 

Maurice A. Moox 
The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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